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ZITBRATEUREA. 


THE ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE GERMAN REVOLUTION, 
Held at the Freemason’s Tavern, 13th March. 
By a Reporter. 


A ny-a-liner must go, if he’s bid, 
Fon coalpit or bandit’s cavern ; 

So I took it easy the 18th ult., 
When sent to the Freemasons’ Tavern. 





“To report was the bitter husk of the nut, 
To banquet was the kernel ; 
For that id just two-and-six, 
And set it down to the Journul. 


To choose a place is a very hard thing ; 
For deuce a bit are you able 

“To hear the speeches, or anything else, 
At the bottom of the table. 


And if you sit close up to the dais, 
You'll find yourself sadly put on; 

For Communists at the lower end 
Will intercept your mutton. 


If half way down you take your place, 
Woree still ; for then certainly will you 

See nothing, hear nothing, get nothing to eat— 
As fits a juste milieu. 


I leave you to guess where I sate for the sake 
Of the suffering German nation, 

And ate three plates of lukewarm beef 
To help the “‘ Demonstration.” 


_Above, below, before, behind, 
Were ts in beards and mustaches, 
“Who bellowed “‘ encore ” to the Marseillaise, 
And all liberal airs and marches. 


For them to fight on the barricades 
Is a kind of practical joking; 
Not so, without le k 
To eat beef till one’s nearly choking. 


At last came beer, thin, sour small beer, 
In pints, half-pints—yea ! less pots ; 
“The British Lion within my breast— 
How it growled at waiters and despots ! 


“Than thin small beer, than sour small beer 
We patriots get nothing primer, 

While blood-stained Haynau sips Tokay, 
And Metternich, Hockheimer. 


Light lie the earth on him who sang 
**A noble thing is Freedom ;” 

But lighter on him who bas patriot guests, 
And understands how to feed ’em. 


High swelled the choral battle-chant, 
hat noble German music ; 
But the thin small beer, the sour small beer, 
Was enough to make the Deuce sick. 


The press pulled out its little blank books— 
he one began to fix pens ; 
When the cloth had gone, and Freedom had come 
To the end of her two-and-sixpence. 


And merrily scribbled I with the rest 
About revolutions and slaughter, 

And now and then thoughtfully took a sip 
Of very bad brandy-and-water. 


Then every speaker spoke to the point, 
In a way very striking and clever ; 
They proved that freedom, though utterly smashed, 
as stronger and brisker than ever. 


But a little bird told me rogues have sway 
When honest folk are divided. 

God speed the Germans !—and may they drink 
Far better tipple than I did! 





THE BIRD OF EVIL OMEN. 


Though the goddess of wisdom chose the Owl for her own peculiar 
emblem—though the queen of heaven assumed the shape of the eagle- 
owl, because, as Aldrovandus tells us, she might not ‘ take on herself 
the likeness of any small or vulgar bird, but rather be embodied in one 
Whose reign by night was coequal with that of the eagle by day’—yet 
neither the one nor the other has been able to seasne the bird from the 
odium caused by its dreary and suspicious habits. 
Pp eagle-owl (Strie bubo) was supposed by the ancients to bear 

€ same death-an: oaneing messages as others of the tribe. Pliny 
d rms it * funereal owl,’ and ‘monster of the night ;’ and Virgil, intro- 

ucing it among the prodigies forerunning the suicide of Dido, makes it 
* complain 
In lengthened shriek and dire funereal strain.’ 
But it is the screech-owl (S. flammea) which is the head and chief of 
une: it was, according to Ovid, oe ie to destroy young chil- 
the if they were left unwatched ; and indeed Hasselguist, writing in 
a middle of the thirteenth century, affirms the same thing, though he 
ane nes his accusation to the owls of Syria. Imperial Rome twice un- 
Hage lustration to save her from the direful consequences of the 
itel 8 of this bird, which on one occasion penetrated even to the Cap- 
abn; With the same view one of them was caught and burnt, and its 
their deed Tear pode pi of Rye Tiber. And it was usual to nail 

odies on the doors of houses, in order to its i i- 

tants from the ominous terrors of the living bird. rere 
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If this owl was seen perched on a house-top, or flew screaming over 
it, it portended the death of some one of the family. Thus when Charles 
Frederick, Duke of Juliers and Treves, lay dying, the bird remained 
on his roof through all the light of day, could not be driven away. 
The same idea prevails on the Siamese. In Barbary, it is added, 
that if the owl appear from the northward, the evil will not be confined 
to one person, but s plague ensue, whieh will not decrease until the bird 
of evil omen disappears. And in our own land, so great is the alarm 
excited by the scream of this poor bird, that it is much to be feared its 
influence on the weakened nerves of an invalid has sometimes caused 
the death it seemed to ticate. It is to the owl—which is na- 
turally attracted by the light in a sick-room—that we may trace the 
Cycerath, ornight-hag of the Welsh, which is said to come flapping her 
leathery wings —_ the window-frames, and slowly shrieking out 
the name of the dying person- : 

Many are the poetical allusion to this dire property. Thus Shak- 


speare says— 
—— ‘Hark! Peace! 
It was the owl that shrieked—the fatal bellman 
Which gives the stern’st good-night.’ 


‘ Out on ye, owls! Nothing but songs of death ?’ 


‘ While the scritch-owl, scritching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in wo 
In remembrance of a shroud.’ 


And it gives a peculiar beauty to the lines of poor Chatterton — 


‘Harke! The ravenne flappes hys winge 
In the briered delle belowe ; 

Harke! the dethe-owle loud dothe singe, 
To the night-maires as theie goe.’ 


So also is the owl employed in the prophetic and historical portions of 
the Scriptures. The thirty-fourth chapter of Isaiah alone contains 
four distinct a oo ad reer 

The Ethiopians an tians us' e © owl ag & messen- 
ger of death, in the same + norem that the bull's head was afterwards 
used by the Scotch and other nations. When this token was sent by 
the king, it was considered a point of loyalty and honour for the re- 
ceiver to kill himself immediately; while any attempt to escape from 
the doom so announced was believed to cast an indelible stain on 
the condemned and on his country. Diodorus Siculus tells of an Egp- 
tian mother who actually strangled with her girdle the son who en- 
deavoured to evade such an invitation to death. 

And all these dismal things are said of the poor screech or barn-owl, 
because his habits are not exactly the habits of the world at large— 
because, like an antiquary, no building has attractions for him until 


1 is beneties 0 suiee~Seehase ke geetias guaping in thonignite moving 
the feir light of day. ae er is ® most g bird, and may |. 


serve as anemblem of wisdom, on account of his ~ as Mr. 
Broderip remarks, ‘ the only bird that looks straight forward.’ 
farmer and gardener his services are so invaluable, that every one of 
them should sing, with Master Goldthred— 

*My blessing on the jolly owl.’ 

When the sun sinks at night, the owl may be seen noiselessly sailing 
over the fields, and beating rund the hedges ‘like a setting-dog,’ oc- 
casionally darting down with unerring aim upon a hapless mouse, 
young rat or other small animal, and securing it with his foot. The 
number of these little destroyers which it slays may be appreciated by 
the fact observed by White, that one pair of owls brought a mouse to 
their young ones every five minutes during the hour he watched them ; 
while the young birds remain so long in the nest, that there are fre- 
quently three broods, of different ages, to be fed at the same time. 

Owls are the fondest and most loving of hyena The late Bishop 
of Norwich mentions that a young eagle-owl having been taken captive 
in Sweden, and placed in a hencoop, was regularly fed by the two old 
owls, which each night renee a partridge, a moorfowl, or even a 
young lamb, at the prison door of their child. And Couch tells of a 
pair of wood-owls which annually built in a certain hollow tree, but 
which had their young ones stolen from them every season: that for 
many years they pareecees in that confidence in man, so often seen in 
their species ; till at length owl-nature could bear it no longer; and 
when the plunderer ascended to the nest, the mother-owl, with loud 
cries, bore off her sole young one in her claws, and never more built in 
that inhospitable place. 

The barn-owl may be almost regarded as a domestic bird : it is very 
easily tamed, becoming a most grotesque and amusing companion ; so 
that no one who has seen it in its social moments can retain the idea 
that its wisdom lies in gravity. It may be added that this owl does 
not forget in its captivity its friends out-of-doors; as was proved by 
Jease’s owl, Keevie, which used to drag a Se of its food along the 
passage, and out of the house, to feed a wild companion, who came eve- 
ry evening to receive the donation. 

The wood or bruwn owl (S. stridula) above mentioned, is the species 
that makes the woods resound at night with its wild but not unmusical 
aN cen anit that sound in answering chorus, such as that which 
opens ‘ Christabel’— 

‘Tis the middle of the night by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cock: 

Tu-whit! Tu-whoo! 

And hark again! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew !’ 
This is distinctively the ‘ owl in the ivy bush,’ for there, by day, it is 
most usually to be found; and it is even more decidedly a night-bird 
than the barn-owl. 

It seems impossible to trace the origin of the saying, that this owl 
was once a baker’s daughter, who was changed into her present form as 
a punishment for refusing bread to our Saviour when he was upon 
earth, but the fable is alluded to by severalauthors. Shakspeare, for 
instance, makes Ophelia exclaim: ‘ They say the owl was a baker’s 
daughter ;’ and Fletcher, in the ‘ Nice Valour,’ writes: 

‘Happy, I say, is he, whose window opens 
To a brown-baker’s chimney : he shall be sure there 
To hear the bird sometimes after twilight.’ 
Broderip observes that the nurses of his youth altered the tradition, 
making the bird an earl’s daughter, who was transformed for disobe- 
dience, and ever condemned to cry— 
‘Oh! hoo—hoo—my feet are cold.’ 
While in the north she is advanced to the dignity of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter— 
“Oh! 000-—oo— 
I once was a king’s daughter, and sat on my father’s knee, 
But now I am a poor howlet, and hide in a hollow tree.’ 
In the long cold nights it is most entertaining to listen to a conversa- 





tion of owls: first comes a sad and inquiring hoot, as if to ascertain 





that all are within uearing; then succeeds a circumstantial a7, ate 
by 


seems to e subject to be discussed; and this is 

several distant somewhat querulous notes. And so, in every ya- 
riety of accent intonation, the debate continue ; until 

some human listener boldly takes up the strain, and ventures to s 


owl language in his own voice— 
* Why should not one ow! whoop to another ?’ 





as calmly and 
however, is & 


told. This ha 
upon prey 
formation of its eye, are not so strictly nocturnal as of 
typical owls. The famous German banditti thought it vulgar 
tle as a signal: their owlish ‘Tu-whoo’ resou 

cry 


oe a 
—a more than that of the bird it a 

The older naturalists assert that the owl never drinks; but or 
any 


it has been shot; and its habits, aa is showa by the 


very doubtful, though they must certainly 
iquid, since White kept a wood-owl alive for a year without 
bird, wry ody commonly nestles in the hollow of a rae tree, 
now and take possession, like the long-horned (8. otus), 
the deserted nest of a magpie, a crow, or a squirrel, a 
straw or grass for . Here the pty Gey queer yo 
scariag eit, Gap cnateatedls ior covers} seeethe, Coote looiiy 
8 eyes, contentedly for sev months, 
happy. or like a nest of serpents if an intruding hand appear 
in their Nene ann fortress. 

The eggs of an owl are white and globular. The nest is likewise 
atrewed with a a TN Se wieeeodeas as a fact 
very necessary to wn by all w: to keep an ow] in capti ° 
for grey pare perished from not having these substances tates 
ts 


The conformation of the owl is well  spabipdraadvor ss” Its eyes 
are of an enormous size; and the pa so constructed, that it is 
capeliy of considerable ex and contraction, which enables it te 
erce 


of the night. Its nuns, 
dimensions for hearing ; while it is covered an 






which bat edly 13 oraioacy pesg, batigren 
> ‘even 

Se eae Sacer aie Pome 

ture, that movements are nearly - + yore 

is farther by the formation of the outer quill of its . 

which is notched, s0 as to eut the air as noiselessly as possible. 


addition to all this, some species, such as the eagle-owl and the great 
snowy owl (S. nyctra), are endowed with a remarkable degree of 
wer and strength ; so that they can with ease carry off a hare, a 





amb or even a fawn. 
The owl! is a universally distributed bird. In the icy North, and in 
the burning East; in the forests of the rew world, and in the citied 
pon of the old; in Rome, in Greece, and in the unexplored Austra- 
ian wilds—let man turn where he will, still the old face meets 
his, and the well known yet startling cry sounds in his ears like a 
voice from home. Hitherto we have spoken of the owl in a living state ; 
we must now turn to the manner in which its dead body has been em- 
ployed ; for it has been largely used in charms and \ Hor- 
ace makes it an ingredient in the infernal mixture of Canidia; Pro- 
rtius stirs it into his love-charm; Ovid makes Medea complete her 
eadful caldron of ‘ wonder- working juices’ with 


‘ A screech-owl’s carcass, and ill-omened wings ;” 
Ben Johnson brings 
‘The screech-owl’s eggs, and the feathers black,’ 

into his; and the ‘ owlet’s wing’ forms a seasoning to the broth of the 
oo a Macbeth. A 

uch being its properties and uses, it is not wonderful that some parts 
of it should be employed in the ancient pharmacopoeia. Thus the feet, 
if burnt with the herb plumbago, & power against serpents ; 
the ashes of its pene eyes were fancifully deemed good for clear- 
ing the sight; while the egg of the owl, and the blood of its nestlings, 
were valuable for preserving the hair, and rendering it curly: though 
Pliny, considering the bird itself an unnatural p » doubts whe- 
ther any one ever saw its egg, and more especially whether any one 
would venture to employ it iffound. The ashes of the head were also 
a remedy for that constant. though, according to the old belief, univer- 
sally-cured disease—disorder of the spleen. 

Among the moderns, the Italians greatly value the little Civetta, or 
Chit, as it called in imitation of its cry, and perhaps a few other 
owls, as food; and they also keep it in the gardens for the purpose of 
destroying vermin. In America, both whites and Indians, notwith- 
standing their superstitions, consume great numbers of the snowy owl, 
the flesh of which is delicately white. 

Mr. Broderip, to whose researches we are greatly indebted in this 


.| paper, thinks that much of the ill name of the owl may be attributed 


to its known ‘partiality for the shrew ; for as the shrew is nut in the 
best possible odour among the superstitous, ‘“‘ what a concatenation of 
diablerie must our ancestors have believed an owl to be after a pro- 
tracted shrew diet!” 

Britain boasts ten species of the owl, either as residents or visitors ; 
and these species range from the stately and magnificent eagle, and 
snowy owls, to the quaint and pretty litter owl (S. Passerina), which 
occasionally, though seldom, leaves its restingplace in the chimnéys of 
Carniola, to spend a season with us. Howe mentions 4 curious custom 
which formerly prevailed in the west of England on St. Valentine’s 
Day ; three single men would go out before sunrise with a clap-net, to 
catch an owl and two sparrows. If they succeeded in doing so, and 
could bring them uninjured to the door of an inn before the females of 
the house were up, they claimed three pots of purl in honor of St. Va- 
lentine, and ey might afterwards demand a similar reward at any 
other house in the neighbourhood. 

The owl is a very long-lived bird—a fact which did not escape the 
notice of our fathers; for one of the oldest of the Welsh fables tells 
how an eagle-king, being desirous of ascertaiuing the age of a certain 
owl, and not having the convenience of a legal register, started on @ 
tour of inquiry from such animals as were supposed to be the oldest 
inhabitants. These severally referred him to others who had lived 
still longer; and at length he ascertained that none had ever known 
the owl yovnger, or in anyway different in appearance or voice from 
what she then was. Then there is another in the same collection, 
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ch, accounting for the nocturnal habits of the ow] and bat, and 
ae especially for the scorn with which other birds treat them, 
teaches us how the dove and the bat, being on a journey together, and 
coming late in the evening to the dwelling of the chief of the owls, 
sought and received a shelter. Then, supper being ended, the bat 
fae forth into a loud and laudatory strain on the wisdom and virtues 
of their entertairer, attributing to him qualities which it was well 
known he never possessed. ‘This, over, the dove, with modest dignity, 
simply thanked the owl for his attentions and hospitality, on which 
both the Amphitrion and the parasite flew violently at her, ace 
her of insulting ingratitude, and so drove her out into the dark an 
stormy night. When the morning dawned, the dove flew to the court 
of her king, who, in great wi ath, passed an edict, enacting that from 
thenceforth the owl and the bat should never presume to fly abroad 
until the sun was down, under pain of being attacked and beaten by 
all other birds. For a corroboration of this tradition, we need only 
observe the conduct of the small birds when a hapless owl— which has 
go numerous a family, that the short summer nights will scarcely en- 
able her to supply them with food—ventures to steal forth when the 
sun is a little douded over at noon, to satisfy the cravings of her hun- 

. Jesse gives an interesting account of an owl which had resided 
fr many years in 4 hole in the wall of a housé in Glamorganshire, but 
which was at length ejected by the hole being built up. The owl, 
however, commenced so sad and so pertinacious a lamentation, that the 
owners of the house were glad to re-open the hole, as the only means 


of procuring peace.—Chambers. 
THE METROPOLITAN PROTECTIVES. 


Nervous old ladies, dyspeptic half-pay officers, suspicious quidnunes, 
plot-dreading diplomatists, and gradging rate-payers, al] having the fear 





. of the forthcoming Industrial Invasion before their eyes, are becomin 


g 
very anxious respecting the adequate efficiency of the London Police. 
Horrible rumours are finding their way into most of the clubs : reports 
are permea into the tea-parties of suburban dowagers which darkly 

w forth dire mischief and confusion, the most insignificant result 
whereof is to be (of course) the overthrow of the British Constitution. 
Conspiracies of comprehensive character are being hatched in certain 
back parlours, in certain back streets behind Mr. Cantelo’s Chicken 
Establishment in Leicester Square. A complicated web of machination 
is being spun—we have it on the authority of anob.e peer—against the 
integrity of the Austrian Empire, at a small coffee shop in Soho. Prus- 
sia is being menaced by twenty-four determined Poles and Honveds in 
the attics of a cheap restaurateur in the Haymarket. Lots are being 
cast for the assassination of Louis Napoleon, in the inner parlours of 
various cigar shops, America, as we learn from that mighty lever of 
the civilised world, the ‘‘ New York Weekly Herald”—at whose nod, it 
is well known, kings tremble on their thrones, and the earth shakes—is 
of opinion that the time bids fair for a descent of Red Republicans on 
Manchester. The English yulceme have been tampered with, and are 
suborned. The great Mr. Justice Maule can’t find one anywhere. In 
short, the peace of the entire continent of Europe may be considered as 
already gone. When the various conspiracies now on foot are ripe, 
the armies of the disaffected of all nations which are to land at the va- 
rious British ports under pretence of “ assisting” at the Great Glass 
show, are to be privately and confidentially drilled in secret Champs de 
s, and armed with weapons, stealthily abstracted from the Tower 
of London: while the Metropolitan Police and the Guards, both horse 
and foot, will fraternise, and (to a man) pretend to be fast asleep. 

Neither have our prudent prophets omitted to foretel minor disasters. 
Gangs of burglars from the counties of Surrey, Sussex, and Lancashire, 
are also to franternise in London, and to “rifle, rob, and plunder,” as 
uninterruptedly as if every man’s house were a mere Castle of Andalu- 
sia. Pickpockets—not in single spies but in whole battalions—are to 
arrive from Paris and Vienna, and are to fall intocompact organization 

through the medium of interpreters) with the united swell-mobs of 
mdon, Liverpool, and Manchester ! 

In short it would appear that no words can express our fearful con- 
dition, so well, as Mr, Croaker’s in “‘ The Good Natured Man.” ‘I am 
80 tened,” says he, ‘* that I scarce know whether I sit, stand, or 
£°: erhaps at this moment I am treading on lighted matches, blazing 

imstone, and barrels of gunpowder. They are preparing to blow me 
up intotheclouds. Murder! We shall be tay ely in our beds! 

Now, to the end that the prophets and their disciples may rest quietly 


in their beds, we have benevolently abandoned our o for some 
three nights or so, in order to report the reg nal inquiry, 

the condition and system of the Protec of the Seerop- 
olis :—the Detective Police has been already ¢ in the first vol- 
ume of “Household Words.” If, after our of the patience, 


promptitade, order, vigilance, zeal, and judgment, which watch over the 
pros of the huge Babylon when she aleope: the fears of the most ap- 


' prehensive be not dispelled, we shall have quitted our pillow, and plied 


our pen invain! But we have no such distrust. 

Although the Metropolitan Police Force consists of nineteen superin- 
tendents, one h and twenty-four inspectors, five hundred and 
eighty-five serjeants, and four thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
seven constables, doing duty at twenty five stations; yet, so uniform is 
the order of proceeding in all, and so fairly can the description of what 
is done at one station be taken as a specimen of what is done at the oth- 
ers, that, without farther preface, we shall take the reader into cus- 
tody, and convey him at once to the Police Station, in Bow Street, Co- 
vent Garden. 

A policeman keeping watch and ward at the wicket gives us admis- 
sion, and we proceed down a lon age into an outer room, where 
there is a barrack bedstead, on which we observe Police-constable Clark, 
newly relieved, asleep, and snoring most posentenivars little exhaus- 
ted, perhaps by nine hours’ constent walking on his - Inthe right- 
hand corner of this room—which is a bare room like a guard-house 
without the drums and muskets—is a dock, or space railed off for pris- 
oners: opposite, a window breast-high at which an Inspector always 

resides day and night to hear charges. Psssing by a corner-door into 

office on the other side of this window, we find it much like any office 
—inky, dull, and quiet— rs stuck against the walls—perfect li- 
brary of old ch on shelves overhead—stools und desks—a hall- 
porter’s chair, little used—gaslights—fire—sober clock. At one desk 
stands a policeman, duly coated and caped, looking stiffly over his 
glazed stock at a handbill he is copying. Two Inspectors sit near, 
working away at a great rate with noisy pens that sound like little 
rattles 


The clock points a quarter before nine. One of the Inspectors takes 
‘under his arm a slate, the night’s muster roll, and an orderly book. 
He proceeds to the Yard. The gas jet, shining from the office through 
its window, and « couple of street lamps indistinctly light the place. 

On the agpensette of the inspecting officer in the yard, and at the 
sound of the word “Attention!” about seventy white faces, peering 
out above half-a-dozen parallel lines of dark figures, fall into mili- 
tary ranks in “open order.” A man from each section—a Serjeant— 
comes forward to form the staff of the commanding officer. The roll 
is called over, and certain men are told off as a Reserve, to remain 
at the station for any exigencies that may arise. The*book is then 

» and the Inspector reads aloud a series of warnings. P. C. 
ohn Jones, J, No. 202, was discovered drunk on duty on such a day, 
and dismissed the force. Serjeant Jenkins did not report that a rob- 
bery had been complained of in such a street, and is suspended for a 
month. The whole division are then enlightened as to the names, 
addresses, ages, and heights of all persons who have been ‘‘ missing” 
from a radius of fifteen miles from Charing Cross (the police definition 
of the Metropolis) since the previous night; as to the colours of their 
» eyes, and clothes; as to the cut of their coats, the fashion and 
material of their gowns, the shape of their hats or bonnets, the make 
of their boots. So minute and definite are all these personal descrip- 
tions, that a P. C. (the official ellipsis for Police Constable) must be 
very sleepy, or unusually dull of observation, if, in the event of his 
ea. with any of these missing individuals, he does not put them in 
train of restoration to their anxious friends. Lost articles of property 
are then enumerated and described- with equal exactness. hen we 
reflect that the same routine is ne, rformed at the same moment at 
the head of every police regiment or division in the Metropolis, it seems 
extraordinary how any thing or person can be lost in London. Among 
the trifles enumerated as “ foun »” are a horse and cart, a small dog, a 
brooch, a baby, and a firkin of butter. 
Emotion is no part of a pelieeman's duty. If felt, it must be sup- 
: he listens as stolidly to the following account of the baby, as 


to the history of the horse and cart, the little dog, the brooch, and the 
butter. 


S DIVISION. Found, at Eight and a quarter P.M., on the 2nd in- 
* stant, by [a gentleman named}, of Bayham Street, Camden Town, 
on the step of his door, the hog 3 of a new-born Infant, tied up in a 
Holland Bag. Hadona Calico Bed-gown and Muslin Cap, trimmed 


with Satin Ribbon, Alsc a Note, stating) * Any on@ who finds this 
tag eal y him the last duties which a Mothe: 


r—much in 
and troubie of mind—is unable to do. May the blessing of 
God be on you!’ 


The book is closed. The mother “‘ much in distress and trouble of 
mind,” is shut up with it; and the Inspector proceeds to make his in- 
ae. He marches past each rank. we mee, aby eer 

r kit; consisting of lantern, rattle, and staff. He sees each 
man is clean and properly provided for the duties of the night. Re- 
turning to his former station amidst the serjeants, he gives the werd 
** Close up!” 

The a now form a compact body, and the serjeants take their 
stand at the head of their respective ranks. But, before this efficient 
body of troops deploy to the various heats, they are addressed by the 
superior officer much as a colonel es his regiment before going 
into action. The Inspector’s speech and pithily delivered—is 
something to this effect : 

* Now, men, I must again beg of you to be very careful in your 
examination of empty houses. See that the doors are fast ; and, if not, 
search for any person unlawfully concealed therein. Number nineteen 
section will allow no destitute parties to herd together under the 
Adelphi arches. Section Number twenty-four will be very particular 
in insisting on all gentlemen’s sotriansy {it is an opera night] keeping 
the rank, close to the kerb-stone, and in cautioning the coachmen not 
to leave their horses. Be sure and look sharp after flower-girls. 
Offering flowers for sale is a pretence. The girls are either beggars 
or thieves; but you must exercise great caution. You must not in- 
terfere with them unless you actually hear them asking charity, or 
see them trying pockets, or engaged in actual theft. The chief thing, 
however, is the empty houses ; thieves get from them into the adjoin- 
ing premises, and then there’s a burglary.—’Tention, to the left face, 
march !” 

The sections march off in Indian file, and the Inspector returns to 
his ‘office by one door, while the half dozen ‘‘ Reserves” go into the 
outer-room by another. The former, now buttons on his great coat: 
and, after supper, will visit every beat in his division, to see that the 
men are at their duties. The other Inspector remains to take the 
charges. 

A small man, who gives his name, Mr. Spills, (or for whom that name 
will do in this place as well as another), presents himself at the half- 
open window to complain of a gentleman now present, who is stricken 
in years, bald, well dressed, staid in countenence, respectable in ap- 

arance, and exceedingly drunk. He gazes at his accuser from be- 

ind the dock, with lack-lustre penitence, as that gentleman elaborates 
his grievance to the patient Inspector ; who, out of a tangle of digres- 
sions and innuendoes dashed with sparkling scraps of club-room ora- 
tory, extracts—not without difficulty—the substance of the complaint, 
and reduces it to a charge of ‘drunk and disorderly.” The culprit, it 
seems not half an hour ogo— purely by accident—found his way into 
Craven Street, Strand. Though there are upwards of forty doors in 
Craven street, he would kick, and thump, and batter the complainant’s 
door. No other door would do. The complainant don’t know why ; the 
delinquent don’t know why; nobody knows why. No entreaty, no ex- 
postulation, no threat, could induce him to transfer his favours to any 
other door in the neighbourhood. He was « perfect stranger to Mr. 
Spills ; yet, when Mr. Spills presented himself at the gate of his castle 
in answer to the thundering summons, the prisoner insisted on finishing 
the evening at the domestic supper-table of the Spills family. Finally, 
the prisoner emphasised his claim on Mr. Spills’s hospitality by striking 
Mr. Spills on the mouth. This led to his being immediately handed 
over to the custody of a P. C, 

The defendant answers the usual questions as to name and condition, 
with a drowsy indifference peculiar to the muddled. But, when the 
Inspector asks his age, a faint ray of his spirit shines through him. 
What is that to the police? Have » fe anything to do with the census? 
They y! lock him up, fine him, put hi u in jail, work him on the tread- 
mill, if they like. All this is in their power; he knows the law well 
enough, Sir; but they can’t make him tell his age—and he won’t— 
won’t do it, Sir!—At length, after having been mildly pressed, and 
cross-examined, and coaxed, he passes his fingers through the few grey 
hairs that fringe his bald head, and suddenly roars: 

** Well then :—Five-and-twenty !” 

All the policemen laugh, The prisoner—but now triumphant in his 





retort—checks himself, endeavours to stand erect, and surveys them 
with defiance. 

** Have you anything about you, you would like us to take care of ?” 
This is the usual apology for searching a drunken prisoner: seaftghes 
cannot be enforced except in cases of felony. } 

_ Before the prisoner can answer, one of the Reserves eases him of his 
property. Had his adventures been produced in print, they could 
scarcely have been better described than by the following articles :—a 








| aemt m9 an empty sandwich-box, a bunch of keys, a bird’s-eye hand- 
erchief,a sovereign, fivepence in half-pence, a tooth-pick, and a pocket- 
book. From his neck 
watch. 

When he is sober, he will be questioned as to his loss; a description 
of the watch, with its maker’s name and number will be extracted from 
him ; it will be sent round to every station ; and, by this time to-mor- 
row night, every yoveterer in the Metropolis will be asked whether 
such a watch has been offered as a pledge? Most probably it will be 
recovered and restored before he has time to get tipsy again—and when 
he has, he will probably lose it again. 

** When shall I have to appear before the magistrate ?” asks the pro- 
secutor. 

** At ten o’clock to-morrow morning,”—and so ends that case. 

There is no peace for the Inspector. During the twenty-four hours 
he is on duty, his window is constantly ge es J some new picture. For 
some minutes, a brown face with bright black eyes has been peering 
ene from under a quantity of are black hair and straw hat 
behind Mr. Spills. It now advances to the window. 

** Have you got e’er a gipsy woman here, sir?” 

** No gipsy woman to-night.” 

** Thank’ee, sir :” and the querist retires to repeat this new readin 
of « om eden. I have lost my love,” at every other station-house, til 
he finds her—-and bails her. 

Most of the constables who have been relieved from duty by the nine 
o’clock men have now dropped in, and are detailing anything worthy of 
& report to their respective serjeants. The serjeants enter these oc- 
currences on a printed form. Only one is presented, now :— 

* P. C. 67 reports that, at 54 p.m., a boy, named Philip Isaac was 
knocked down, in Bow Street, by a horse belonging to Mr. Parks, a 
Newsvender. He was taken to Charing X Hospital, and sent home, 
slightly bruised.” 

The Inspector has not time to file this document before an earnest- 
looking man comes to the window. Something has happened which 
evidently causes him more pain then resentment. 

‘**T am afraid we have been robbed. My name is Parker, of the firm 
of Parker and Tide, Upholsterers. This afternoon at three o'clock, our 
clerk handed to a young man who is our collector, (he is only nineteen), 
about ninety-six pounds, to take to the bank. He ought to have been 
back in about fifteen minutes; but he hadn’t come back at six o'clock. 
I went to the bank to see if the cash had been paid in, and it had not.” 

‘* Be good enough to describe his person pet dress, sir,” says the In- 
spector, taking out a printed form called “ a Route.” 

These are minutely detailed and recorded. ‘Has he any friends or 
relatives in London ?” 

The applicant replies by describing the residence and condition of 
the youth’s father and uncle. The Inspector orders ‘‘ Ninety-two” 
(one of the Reserves) to go with the gentleman, ‘‘ and see what he can 
make of it.” The misguided delinquent’s chance of escape will be lessen- 
ed every minute. Not only will his usual haunts be visited in the 
course of the night by Ninety-two; but his description will be known, 
before morning, by every police officer on duty. This Route,—which 
is now being copied by a Reserve into a book—will be passed on, pre- 
sently, to the next station. There, it will again be copied; passed on 
to the next; copied ; forwarded—and so on until it shall have made the 
circuit of all the Metropolitan stations. In the morning, that deserip- 
tion will be read to the men going on duty. ‘Long neck, light hair, 
brown clothes, low crowned hat,” and so on. 

A member of the E division throws a paper on the window-sill, 
touches his hat, exclaims, “ Roate, sir!” and Separte. 

_ The Routes are coming in all night long. A lady has lost her purse 
inanomnibus. Here is a description of the supposed thief—a woman 
who sat next to the lady—and here are the dates and numbers of the 
bank notes, inscribed on the paper with exactness. On theback, is an 
entry of the hour at which the paper was received at, and sent away from 
every station towhich it has yet been. A Reserve is callel in to book 
the memorandum ; and in a quarter of an hour he is off with it to the 


drawn a watch-guard, cut through,—no 





station next onthe Route. Not only are these notices read to the men 
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ateach relief, but the most important of them are inserted in the « po. 
lice Gazette,” the especial literary organ of the Force, which is editeg 
by one of its members. 

A well dressed youth about eighteen years of age, now leans over the 
window to bring himseif as near te the Inspector as possible. Ho 
whis in a broad Scotch accent : 

‘1 am destitute. { came up from Scotlané to find one S:unders \ 
Alpine, and { can’t find him, and I have spent all my money. I hayg 
nota farthing left. I wanta night’s lodging.” 

“Reserve!” The Inspector wastes no words in a case like this. 

s¢. Gir.” 

* Go over to the relieving officer and ask him to give this young man. 
a night in the casual ward.” 

The policeman and the half-shamed suppliant go out together. 

- * That is a genuine tale,” remarks the Inspector 

* Evidently a fortune-seeking young Scotchman,” we venture to con- 
jecture “‘ who has come to London upon too slight an invitation, and 
with too slender a purse. He hasan honest face, and won’t know want 
long. He may die Lord Mayor.” 

The Inspector is not sanguine in such cases. ‘“‘ He may,” he says. 

There is a great commotion in the outer office. Looking through the 
window, we see a stout bustling woman who announces herselt as a 
complainant, three female witnesses, and two policemen. This solemn. 

rocession moves towards the window ; yet we look in vain for a prisoner. 

he prisoner is in truth invisible on the floor of the dock, so one of his 
guards is ordered to‘mount him on a bench. Heis a handsome, dirty, 
curlyheaded boy about the age of seven, though he says he is nine. The 
prosecutrix makes her charge. 

** Last Sunday, sir, (if you please, sir, I keep a cigar and stationer’s 
shop,) this here little creetur breaks one of my windows, and the mo- 
ment after, I loses a box of paints—” 

** Value !” asks the Inspector, already entering the charge, after one 
sharp look at the child. 

‘‘Value, sir? Well, ll say eight-pence. Well, sir, to-night again, 
just before shutting, I hears anotber pain go smash. I looks out, and] 
sees this game little creetur a running aways. I runs after him, and 
hands him over to the police.” 

The child does not exhibit the smallest sign of fear or sorrow. He 
does not even whimper. He tells his name and address, when asked 
them, in a straightforward business-like manner, as if he were quite 
used to the whole proceeding. He is locked up ; and the prosecutrix is 
nye to appear becore the Magistrate in the morning to substantiate 
her charge. 

“A ehild so young a professed thief!” 

“Ah! These are the most distressing cases we have to deal with 
The number of children brought here, either as prisoners, or as having 
been lost, is from five to six thousand perannum. Juvenile crime and 
its forerunner—the neglect of children by their psrents—is still on the 
increase. That’s the experience of the whole Force.” 

‘If some place were provided at which neglected children could be 
made to pass their time, instead of in the market and streets—say in 
industrial schools provided by the nation—juvenile delinquency would 
very much decrease ?—” 

**T believe, sir, (and I speak the sentiments of many experienced offi- 
cers in the Force,) that it would be much lessened, and that the expense 
of such establishments would be saved in a very short time out of the 
police county rates. Let alone morality altogether.” 

And the Inspector resumes his writing. For a little while we are 
left to think, to the ticking of the clock. 

There are six hundred and fifty-six gentlemen in the English House of 
Commons assembling in London. There is not one of those gentlemen 
who may not, in one week, if he choose, acquire as dismal a knowledge 
of the Hell upon earth in which he lives, in regard of these children, 
as this Inspector has—as we have—as no man can by possibility shut 
out, who will walk this town with open eyes observant of what is cry- 
ing to Gop in the streets. If we were one of those six hundred and 
fifty-six, and had the courage to declare that we know the day must 
come when these children must be taken, by the strong hand, out of our 
shameful public ways, and must be rescued—when the State must (no 
will, or will not, im the case, but must) take up neglected and ignorant 
children wheresoever they are found, severely punishing the parents 
when they can be found, too, and forcing them, if they haveany means 
of existence, to contribute something towards the reclamation of their 
offspring, but never again entrusting them with the duties they have 
abandoned ; if we were to say this, and were to add that as the day 
must come, it cannot come too soon, and had best come now—Red Tape 
would arise against us in ten thousand sha of virtuous opposition, 
and cocks would crow, and seoker) would bray, andvowls would hoot, 
and remaees would be espied, and houses would be counted out, aad 
we should be satisfactorily put down. Meanwhile, in Aberdeen, the 
horror had risen to that height, that t the law, the authorities 
have by force swept their streets clear of these unchristian objects, and 


very thing. Do none of the six hundred and fifty-six know of it—do 
none of them look into it—do none of them lay down their newspapers 
when they read of a baby sentenced for the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh time to imprisonment and whipping, and ask themselves the 
question, **Is there any earthly thing this child can do when this new 
sentence is fulfilled, but steal again, and be again imprisoned and again 
flogged, until, a precocious haman devil, it is ship away to corrupt 
anew world?” Do none of the six hundred and ifty-six, care to walk 
from Charing Cross to Whitechapel—to look down into Wentworth 
Street—to stray into the lanes of Westminster—to go into a prison al- 
most within the shadow of their own Victoria Tower—to see with their 
eyes and hear with their ears, what such childhood is, and what escape 
it has from being what it is? Well! Red Tape is easier, and tells for 
more in blue books, and will give you a committee five years long if 
you like, to enquire whether the wind ever blows, or the rain ever falls 
—-and then you can talk about it, and do nothing. 

Our meditations are suddenly interrupted. 

‘** Here’s a pretty business!” cries a pale man in a breathless hurry, 
at the window. ‘Somebody has been tampering with my door-lock!” 

** How do you mean, sir?” 

“‘ Why, I live round the corner, and I had been to the Play, and I left 
my door on the lock (it’s a Chubb!) and I come back, and the lock 
won’t act. It has been tampered with. There either are, or have 
been, thieves in the place! ” 

** Reserve !” 

+ Sie t” ; 

“‘ Take another man with you, and a couple of ladders, and see to this 
gentleman’s house.” 

A sallow anxious little man rushes in. 

“QO! you haven’t seen anything of such a thing as a black and tan 
spaniel, have you?” . 

‘*Is it a spaniel dog we have got in the yard?” the Inspector in- 
quires of the jailer. 

**No, sir, It’s a brown terrier.” ’ 

“OQ! it can’t be my dog then. A brown terrier? 0! Good night, 
gentlemen! Thank you.” 

**Good night sir.” 

The Reserve just now despatched with the other man and the two 
ladders, returns, gruff-voiced and a little disgusted. 

*‘Well? what’s up round the corner ?” ie bs 

‘* Nothing the matter with the lock, sir. I opened it with the key 
directly!” : 

We fall into a doze before the fire. Only one little rattle of a pen is 
springing now, far the other Inspector has put on his great coat an 
gone out, to make theround of his beat and look after his men. We 
become aware in our sleep of a scuffling on the pavement outside. It 
approaches, and hecomes noisy and hollow on the boarded floor within. 

e again repair to the window. 

A very ill-looking woman in the dock. A very stupid little gentle 
man, very much overcome with liquor, and with his head extremely 
towzled, endeavouring to make out the meaning of two immoveable Po- 
om and indistinctly muttering a desire to know ‘‘ war it’s a¥7 
abow.” 

‘‘ Well?” says the Inspector, possessed of the case in a look. f 

**T was on duty, sir, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields just now,” says one ty) 
the Policemen, ‘‘ when I sees this gent” — 

Here, ‘‘ this gent,” with an air of great dignity, again observes» 
‘* Mirrer Insperrer, I requesherknow war it ’s awr ABow.” 

‘*We’ll hear you presently sir. Go on!” P . 

—* when I see this gent, in conversation again the railings with this 
woman. I requested him to move on, and observed his watch-gust 
hanging loose out of his pocket. ‘You ’ve lost your watch,’ I ed 
Then I turned to her. ‘And you ’ve gotit,’ Isaid. ‘Tf an‘’t, she said. 
| Then she said, turning to him, * You know youve been in company 
| With many others to night, flower-girls, and a lot more.’ ‘ I sha? 
| take you,’ I said, anyhow. Then I turned my lantern on her, and saw 
' this silver watch, with the glass broke, lying behind her on the stones. 





have, to the utmost extent of their illegal power, successfully done this. 
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Then I took her into custody, and the other constable brought the 


Bent tee 1” gays the Inspector. 
«Sir !” } 
“ rie your eye onher. Take careshe don’t make away with any- 


- >and send for Mrs. Green.” 
a3 sone sits in a corner of the dock, quite composed, with her 
rms under her dirty shawl, and says nothing. The Inspector folds 
: charge-sheet, and dips his pen in the ink. 
*e Now, sir, your name, if you please ’” 
“ a.” . 
“ Oe can’t be your name, sir. What name does he say, Vonsta- 
7” 

The second Constable “ seriously inclines his ear ;” the gent being a 
short man, and the second constable a tall one. ‘ He sayshis name ‘s 
Bat, sir.” (Getting at it after a good deal of trouble. ) 

« Where do you live, Mr. Bat?” 

« Lamber.” : A 

« And what are you’—what business are you. Mr. Bat ? 

« Fesher,” says Mr. Bat, again collecting dignity. 

« Profession, is it? Very good, sir. What’s your profession ?” 

«Solirrer,” returns Mr. Bat. ? 

«Solicitor, of Lambeth. Have you lost anything besides your watch, 
te3? 

- [ am nor aware—lost—any—arrickle—prorrery,” ssys Mr. Bat. 

The Inspector has been looking at the watch. 

« What do you value this watch at, sir?” bh 

«Ten pound,” says Mr, Bat, with unexpected ene. 

«Hardly worth so much as that, I should think?” 

«Five pound five,” says Mr. Bat. “I doro how much. I’m 
not par-Tick-ler,” this word costs Mr. Bat a tremendous effort, ‘‘ abow 

the war. It’s notmy war. It’s a frez of my.” ‘ J 

«Jf it belongs to a friend of yours, you wouldn’t like to lose it, I 

jose ?”” 
ae 49 doro,” says Mr. Bat, ‘I ’m nor any ways par-ricx-ler abow the 
war. It’s a frez of my ;” which he afterwards repeats at intervals, 
scores of times. Always as an entirely novel idea. 

Inspector writes. Brings charge-sheet to window. Reads same to 

. Bat. 
- You charge this woman, sir’—her name, age, and address have 
been previously taken—* with robbing you of your watch. I won't 
trouble you to sign the sheet, as you are not in good writing order. 
You'll have to be here this morning—it’s now two—at a quarter before 

«Never get up ’till har par,” says Mr. Bat, with decision. 

« You ’ll have to be here this morning,” repeats the Inspector pla- 
cidly, ‘‘at @ quarter before ten. If you don’t come, we shall have to 
send for you, and that might be unpleasant. Stay a bit. Now, look 
here. I have written it down. ‘Mr. Bat to be in Bow Street, quar- 
ter before ten.’ Or I’ll even say, to make it easier to you, a quarter 
past. There! ‘Quarter past ten.’ Now, let me fold this up and put 
itin your pocket; and when your landlady, or whoever it is at home, 
finds it there, she ’ll take care to call you.”’ 

All of which is elaborately done for Mr. Bat. A constable who has 
skilfully taken a writ out of the unconscious Mr. Bat’s pocket in the 
meantime, and has discovered from the indorsement that he has given 
his name and address correctly, receives instructions to put Mr. Bat 
into a cab and send him home. 

* And, Constable,” says the Inspector to the first man, musing over 
the watch as he speaks, ‘‘ do you go back to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
look about, and you’ll find, somewhere, the little silver pin belonging 
to the handle. She has done it in the usual way, and twisted the pin 
right out.” 

‘* What mawrer is it?” says Mr. Bat, staggering back again. ‘‘T”’ 
morrow-mawrer ?” 

‘«* Not to-morrow morning. This morning.” 

*‘ This mawrer?” says Mr. Bat. ‘ Howcan it be this mawrer ? 
War is this awr abow ?” 

As there is no present probability of his discovering ‘‘ what it is all 
about,” he is conveyed to his cab; and a very indignant matron with a 
very livid face, a trembling lip, and a violently heaving breast, pre- 


-sents herself. 


“* Which I wishes tocomplain immediate of Pleeseman forty-two and 
fifty-three and insistes on the charge being took; and that I will 
substantiate before the magistrate to-morrow morning, and what is 
more will prove and which is saying a great deal sir!” 

“You needi’t be in a passion, you know, here, ma’am, Hyery- 
thing will be done correct.” 

“Which I am not in a passion sir and every think shalt be done 
correct, if you please!” drawing herself up with a look designed to 
freeze the whole division. ‘‘I make a charge immediate,” very rapid- 
ly, ‘‘ against pleesemen forty-two and fifty-three, and insistes on. the 
charge being took.” 

**I can’t take it till I know what it is,” returns the patient Iaspec- 
tor, leaning on the window-sill, and making no hopeless effort, as yet, 
to write it down. ‘How was it, ma’am?” 

‘** This is how it were, sir. I were standing at the door of my own 
’ouse.”” 

«‘ Where is your house, ma’am?” 

‘© Where is my house, sir?” with the freezing look. 

** Yes, ma’am. Is itin the Strand, for instance.” 

* No, sir,” with indignant triumph. ‘It is not in the Strand!” 

** Where then, ma’am ?” 

‘* Where then, sir?” with severe sarcasm. 
Lane.” 

“In Drury Lane. And what is your name, ma’am?” 

** My name, sir ?” with inconceivablescorn. ‘‘ My nameis Megby.” 

‘*Mrs. Megby ?” 

“Sir, Lope so!” with the previous sarcasm. Then, very rapidly, 
“T keep a Coffee-house, as I will substantiate to-morrow morning and 
what is more will prove and that is saying a great deal.” Then, still 
more rapidly, ‘‘I wish to make a charge immediate against pleesemen 
forty-two and fifty-three !”” 

‘* Well, ma’am, be so good as to make it.” 

_ “I were standing at my door,” falling of a sudden into a genteel and 
impressive slowness, *‘ in conversation with a friend, a gentleman from 
the country, which his name is Henery Lupvitch, Es-quire—” 

“Is he here, ma’am ?” 

“No sir,” with surpassing scorn. ‘“ He is not here!” 

“* Well, ma’am ?” 

_ ‘With Henery Lupvitch, Es-quire, and which I had just been hissuing 
directions to two of my servants, went here come between us a couple 
of female persons which I know to be the commonest dirt, and pushed 
‘Against me.” 

“Both of them pushed against you?” 

“No sir,” with scorn and triumph, “ they did mot!” One of ’em 
gg against me.”—A dead stoppage, expressive of implacable gen- 

y. 
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“ Well, ma’am—did you say anything then?” 

“Task your parding. Did I which, sir?” As compelling herself 
to fortitude under great provocation. 

**Did you say anything ? ” 

“Topel did. Isa “y dare you do that ma’am? ” 

, Stoppage again. xpressive of a severe desire that those words be 
instantly taken down. 

“ You said how dare you do that ?” 

“Nobody,” continuing to quote with a lofty and abstracted effort of 
memory, ‘ never interfered with you.’ She replies, ‘ That’s nothink to 
you, ma’am. Never you mind.’” 

Another pause, expressive of the same desire as before. 
Censed at nothing resulting. 

“She then turns back between me and Henery Lupvitch Es-quire, 
4nd commits an assault upon me, which I am not @ acquisition and will 
not endoor or what is more submit to.” 

What Mrs. Megby means by the particular expression that she is not 
an acquisition, does not appear ; but she turns more livid, and not 
only her lip but her whole frame trembles as she solemnly repeats, “I 
&@m not a acquisition.” 

‘Well, ma’am. Then forty-two and fifty-three came up—” 

“*No they did not, sir; nothink of the sort !—I called ’em up—” 

“* And you said?” 

*‘ Sir?” with tremendous calmness. 

** You said ?”— 

“* I made the obserwation,” with strong emphasis and exactness, “I 
give this person in charge for assaulting of me, Forty-two says, ‘0 
you're not hurt. Doa’t make a disturbance here. Fifty-three likewys 

eclines to take the charge. Which” with greater rapidity than ever, 


Much in- 


PF the two pleesemen I am here toa pear against ; and will be here 
nine tomorrow morning, or at height if needful, or at sivin—hany 
our—and as a ouseholder demanding the present charge to be regu- 


larly hentered t respectually numbered forty-two and 
fifty-three, which shall be substantiated by day or night or morning, 
—which is more—for I am not a acquisition, and what those pleesemen 
done sir they shall answer !” " 

The Inspector—whose patience is not in the least affected—being 
now possessed of the charge, reduces it to a formal accusation against 
two P. C’s., for neglect of duty, and gravely records it in Mrs. Megby’s 
own words—with such fidelity that, at the end of every sentence when 
it is read over, Mrs. Megby, comparatively softened, repeats, “ Yes, 
sir, whichit is correct!” And afterwards signs, as if her name were 
not half long enough for her great revenge. 

On the removal of Mrs. Megby’s person, Mr. Bat, to our great 
amazement, is revealed behind her. ‘ 

“Tsay! Is it t’morrow mawrer?” asks Mr. Bat in confidence. 

“« He has got out of the cab,” says the tnepertes, whom nothing sur- 
prises, ‘‘and will be brought in, in cus » presently! No. This 
morning. Why don’t yo go home?” F 

‘This mawrer! ” says Mr. Bat, profoundly reflecting. 
it be this mawrer. It must be yesserday mawrer.” : 

“You had better make the best of your way home, sir,” says the 
Inspector. ’ 

‘* No offence is interrer,” says Mr. Bat. I happened to be passing— 
this dirrertion—when—saw door open—kaymin. It’s a frez of wy—I 
am nor—” he is quite unequal to the word particular now, so concludes 
with ‘you no war I me!—I am awri! I shall be here in the maw- 
rer!” and stumbles, out again. 

The watch-stealer, who has been removed, is now brought back. 
Mrs. Green (the searcher) reports to have found upon her some half- 
pence, two pawnbroker’s duplicates, and a comb. All produced. 

“Very good. You can lock her up now, jailor.—What does she 
say?” 

** She says can she have her comb, sir?” 

“Oh yes. Shecan have hercomb Take it!” And away she goes 
to the cells, a dirty unwholesome object, designing, no doubt, to comb 
herself out for the magisterial presence in the morning. 

**O! Please sir, you have got two French iadies here, in brown shot 
silk?” says a woman with a basket. (We have changed the scene to 
the Vine Street Station House, but its general arrangement is just the 
same). 

Yes.” 

‘* Will you send ’em in, this fowl and bread for supper, please ’” 

‘** They shall have it. Hand it in.” 

** Thank’ee, sir. Good night, sir!” 

The Inspector has eyed the woman, and now eyes the fowl. He 
turns it up, opens it neatly wiih his knife, takes out a little bottle of 
brandy artfully concealed within it, puts the brandy on a shelf as con- 
fiscated, and sends in the rest of the supper. 

What is this very neat new trunk in a corner, carefully corded ? 

It is here on a charge of “‘ drunk and incapable.” It was found in 
Piccadilly to-night (with a young woman sitting on it) and is full of 
good clothes, evidently belonging to a domestic servant. Those clothes 
will be rags soon, and the drunken woman will die of gin, or be drowned 
in the river. 

We are dozing by the fire again, and it is past three o’clock when 
the stillness (only invaded at intervals by the loud voices of the two 
French ladies talking in their cell—no other prisoners seem to be 
awake,) is broken by the complaints of a woman and the cries of a child. 
The outer door opens noisily, and the complaints and the cries come 
nearer, and come into the dock. 

‘* What’s this?” says the Inspector, putting upthe window. ‘ Don’t 
cry there, dont cry!” i 

A rough-headed miserable little boy of four or five years old stops in 
his crying and looks frightened. 

‘This woman,” says a wet constable, glistening in the gas-light, 
**has been making a disturbance in the street for hours, on and off. 
She says she wants relief. I have warned her off my beat over and 
over again, sir; but it’s of nouse. She took at last to rousing the 
whole neighbourhood.” 

**You hear what the constable says. 

** Because I want relief, sir.” 

“If you want relief, why don’t you go to the relieving-officer ?” 

**T have been, sir, God knows; but I couldn’t get any. I haven’t 
been under a blessed roof for three nights; but have been prowling the 
streets the whole night long, sir. And I can’t do it any more sir. 
4 my husband has been dead these eight months, sir. And I’ve no- 
y to help me to a shelter or a bit of bread, God knows!” 

** You haven’t been drinking, have you?” 

“‘ Drinking, sir? Me, sir?” 

**I am afraid you have. Is that your own child?” 

** O yes, sir, he’s my child!” 

“« He hasn’t been with you in the streets three nights, has he?” 
**No, sir. A friend took him in for me, sir; but couldn’t afford to 
keep him any longer, sir, and turned him on my hands this afternoon, 
sir.” 

**You didn’t fetch him away yourself, to have him to beg with, I 
suppose?” 

**O no, sir! Heavens knows I didn’t sir!” 

‘© Well!” writing on aslip of i’ er, ‘*I shall send the child to the 
workhouse until ths morning, and keep you here. And then, if your 
rank is true, you can tell it to the magistrate, and it will be inquired 
into!” 

‘Very well, sir. And God knows I'll be thankful to have it in- 
quired into!” ’ 

* Reserve!” 

* Sir!” 

* Take this child to the workhouse. Here’s the order. You go along 
with this man, my little fellow, and they’ll put you ina nice warm 
bed, and give you some breakfast inthe morning. There’s a good boy!” 

The wretched urchin parts from nis mother without a look, and trots 
contentedly away with the constable. There would be no very stron 
ties to break here if the constable were taking him to an industria 
school. Our honorable friend the member for Red Tape voted for 
breaking stronger ties than these in workhouses once upon a time. 
And we seem faintly to remember that he glorified himself upon that 
measure very mnch! 

We shift the scene to Southwalk. It is much the same. We return 
to Bow Street. Still the same, Excellent method, carefully adminis- 
tered, vigilant in all respects except this main one :—prevention of ig- 
norance, remedy for unnatural neglect of children, punishment of 
wicked ts, interpostion of the State, as a measure of human policy, 
if not of human pity and accountability, at the very source of crime. 

Our Inspectors hold that drunkenness as a cause of crime, is in the 
ratio of two to one greater than any other cause. We doubt if they 
make due allowance for the cases in which it is the consequence or 
companion of crime, and not the cause; but, we do not doubt its exten- 
sive influence as a cause alone. Of the seven thousand and eighteen 
charges entered in the books of Bow Street station during 1850, at least 
half are against persons of both sexes, for being ‘‘druuk and incapa- 
ble.” If offences be included which have been indirectly instigated by 
intoxication, the proportion rises to at least seventy-five per cent. As 
a proof of this, it can be demonstrated from the books at head quarters 
(Scotland Yard) that there was 2 great and sudden diminution of char- 

after the wise measure of shutting up public houses at twelve 
o’clock on Saturday nights, 

Towards five o’clock, the number of cases fa!ls off, and the business 
of the station dwindles down to charges against a few drunken women. 
We have seen enough, and we retire. 

We have not wearied the reader, whom we now discharge, with more 
than a small part of our experience ; we have not related how the two 
respectable tradesmen, “ happening” to get drunk at ‘‘ the House they 
used,” first fought with one another, then “‘ dropped into” a policeman ; 
as that witness related in evidence, until admonished by his Inspector 
concerning the Queen’s English: nor how one young person resident 
near Covent Garden, reproaching another young person in a loud tone 
of voice at three o’clock in the morning, with being “a shilling minx” 
—nor how that young person retorted that, allowing herself for the 
sake of argument to be a minx, she must yet prefer a claim to a pound 
minx rather than a shilling one, and so they fell to fighting and were 
taken into custody—nor how the first minx, piteously declaring that 
she had “left her place without a bit of key,” was consoled, before hay- 
ing the police-key turned upon herself, by the dispatch of a trusty con- 
stable to secure her goods and chattels frem pillage: nor how the two 
smiths taken up for “‘ larking”’ on an extensive scale, were sorely soli- 
citous about ‘‘a centre-punch” which one of them had in his pocket ; 
and which, on being searched (according to custom) for knives, they 
expected never to see more: nor how the drunken gentleman of inde- 
pendent property who—being too drunk to be allowed to buy a rail- 
way ticket, and being most properly refused, most improperly “ drop- 
ped into” the Railway authorities—complained to us, visiting his cell, 


“* How car 


What did you do that for ?” 
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was not allowed to send for bail, and was this the Billof Rights? We 
have seen that an incessant system of communication, day and 

is kept up between every station of the force; we have seen, not only 


crime speedily detected, but distress quickly relieved; we have seen 
regard paid to every application, whether it be an enquiry after a gip- 
sy woman, or @ black-and-tan spaniel; or a frivolous complaint 

a constable; we have seen that everything that occurs is written down, 
to be forwarded to head-quarters ; we have seen an extraordinary de- 
gree of patience babitually exercised in listening to prolix details, in 
relieving the kernel of a case from its almost impenetrable husk; we 
have seen how impossible it is for anything of a serious, of even an 
unusual nature t>2 happen without whe reported; and, if reported, 
and require additional force, that can be immediately suppli 
each station: where from twenty to thirty men are always collected 
while off duty. We have seen that the whole system is well, intelli- 
gently, zealously worked; and we have seen, finally, that the addition 
of a few extra men will be all-sufficient for any exigencies which may 
arise from the coming ivflux of visitors. 

Believe us, nervous old lady, dyspeptic halfpay, suspicious quidnune, 
plot-dreading diplomatist, you may sleepin peace! As for you tremb- 
ling rate-payer, it is not to be doubted that, after what you have read, 
you will continue to pay your eightpence in the pound without s 


from 


grudge. 

And if, either of you nervous old lady, or you dyspeptic half-pay, or 
you suspicious quidnunc, or you plot-dreading diplomatist, or you un- 
grudging rate payer, have ever seen or heard, or read of, a vast city 
which a solitary watcher might traverse in the dead of night as he 
may traverse London, you are far wiser than we. It is daybreak on 
this third enya of our vigil—on, it may be, the three thousandth 
morning of our seeing the pale dawn in these hushed and solemn streets. 
Sleep in peace! If you have children in your houses, wake to think of, 
and to act for the doomed childhood that encircles you out of doors, 
from the rising up of the sun unto the going down of the stars, and 
sleep in greater peace. There is matter enough for real dread there.— 
It is a higher cause than the cause of any rotten government on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, that, trembling, hears the Marseillaise in every whis- 
per, and dreads a barricade in every gathering of men !—Household 
Words. 





THE CLOISTER-LIFE 
OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


At Xarandilla, Charles had cast aside the last shreds of the purple. 
The annual revenue which he had reserved to himself out of the wealth 
of half the world, was twelve thousand ducats, or about fifteen hun- 
dred pounds sterling. His confidential attendants were eleveu in num- 
ber: Luis Quixada, chamberlain and chief of the household; Martin 
Gatzelu, secretary; William Van Male, gentleman of the chamber; 
Moron, gentleman of the chamber and almoner; Juan Gaytan, stew- 
ard; Henrique Matisio Charles Pubest, usher; and two valets. Ju- 
anelo Turriano, an Italian engineer, who had acquired a considerable 
reputation by his hydraulic works to supply water to the Alcazar of 
Toledo, was engaged to assist in the philosophical experiments and me- 
chanical labours which formed the emperor’s principal amusement. 
Last, but not least, a Jeromite father from Sta. Engracia, at Zaragoza, 
Fray Juan de Regla, filled the important post of confessor. The lower 
ranks of servants, cooks, brewers, bakers, grooms, and scullions, and 
a couple of laundresses, swelled the total number of his household to 
about sixty persons, an establishment not greater than was then main- 
tained by many a private hidalgo. 

The mayordomo, Luis Quixada, or, to give him his entire appella- 
tion, Luis Mendez Quixada Manuel de Figueredo y Mendoza, is worthy 
of notice, not only as first minister of this tiny court, but as being 
closely associated with one of the greatest names in the military his- 
tory of Europe. A courtier and soldier from his early youth, he was 
heir of an elder brother, slain before Tunis, who had been one of the 
most distinguished captains of the famous infantry ot Castille; and he 
had been himself for maay years the tried companion-in-arms and the 
trusted personal friend of the emperor. In 1549, he married Dona 
Magdalena de Ulloa, a lady of ancient race and gentlest nature, with 
whom he retired for awhile tohis patrimonial lordship of Vi 
near Valladolid. 

On his quitting the court at Brussels, Charles confided to his care 
his illegitimate son, Don Juan of Austria, then a boy of four years old, 
exacting & promise of strict secresy as to his parentage. The boy was 
according cance ap with the tenderest care by the childless Mag- 
dalena; and the’seeret of his birth so well kept, that she, for many 
years, suspected him to be the fruit of some early attachment of her 
lord. When the 4 one retired to Yuste, Quixada followed him 
thither, removing hig household from Villagarcia, and establishing it im 
the neighborhood of the convent, probably in the village of Quacos. 

He was thus enabled to en 2 A somewhat of the society of his wife, 
and the emperor had the gratification of seeing his son when he chose. 
Don Juan was now 4 fine lad, in his eleventh year. He passed amongst 
the neighbours for Quixada’s page, and remained under the - 
ship of Dona Magdalena, whose efforts to imbue him with de- 
votion towards the Blessed Virgin are supposed by his historians to 
have borne good fruit in the banners, embroidered with our Lady’s im- 
age, which floated from his galleys at Lepanto. He likewise exercised 
in the Yuste forest the cross-bow, which dealt destruction amongst 
the sparrows of Leganes, his early home in Castille. 

If the number of servants in the train of Charles should sayour, in 
this age, somewhat of unnecessary parade, the ascetic character of the 
recluse will be redeemed by a glance at the interior of his dwelling. 
‘Tho palace of Yuste, when prepared for his reception, seemed,’ says 
the historian Sandoval, ‘rather to have been newly pillaged by the 
enemy than furnished for a Sal gag Accustomed from his in- 
fancy to the finest tapestry designed by Italian pencils for the looms of 
Flanders, he now lived within walls entirely bare, except in his bed- 
chamber, which was hung with coarse brown or black cloth. The sole 
appliances for rest to be found in his apartments were a bed and an old 
arm-chair, not worth four reals. Four silver trenchers of the plainest 
kind, for the use of his table, were the only things amongst his goods 
and chattels which could tempt a thief to break through and steal. A 
few choice pictures alone remained with him, as memorials of the - 
nificence which he had foregone, and of the arts which he had so lov: 
Over the high altar of the convent church, and within sight of his bed, 
he is said to have placed that celebrated composition known as The 
Glory of Titian, a picture of the Last Judgment, in which Charles, his 
beautiful empress, and their royal children, were represented, in the 
get painter’s noblest style, as entering the heavenly mansions of 

ife eternal. He had also brought with him a portrait of the empress, 
and a picture of Our Lord’s Agony in the Garden, likewise from the 
easel of Titian ; and there is now at the Escorial a masterpiece by the 
same hand,—St. Jerome praying in his cavern, which is traditionally 
reputed to have hung in his oratory at Yuste. 
rom the garden beneath the palace windows the emperor’s table 
was supplied with fruit and vegetables ; anda couple of cows, grazing 
in the forest, furnished him with milk. A pony and an old mule com- 
posed the entire stud of the prince, who formerly took peculiar plea- 
sure in possessing the stoutest chargers of Guelderland, and the fleetest 
genets ef Cordova. 

To atone, perhaps, for such deficiency of creature comforts, the gen- 
eral of the Jeromites and the prior of Yuste had been at some pains to 

rovide their guest with spiritual luxuries. Knowing his te 

ove of music, they had recruited the force of their choir with fourteen 
or fifteen brethren, distinguished for their fine veices and musical skill 
And for his sole benefit and delectation, they had provided no less than 
three preachers, the most eloquent in the Spanish fold of Jerome. The 
first of these, Fray Juan de Agaloras, harangued his way to the bish- 
opric of the Canaries; the second, Fray Francisco de Villalva, also ob- 
tained by his sermons great fame, and the post of chaplain to Philip 
II. ; while the third, Fray Juan de Santandres, though less noted as 
an orator, was had in reverence as a prophet, having foretold the ex- 
act day and hour of his own death. 

A short time sufficed for the emperor to accustom himself to the sim- 
ple and changeless tenour of monastic life. Every mo his confes- 
sor appeared at his bed-side, to enquire how he had passed the night, 
and to assist him in his private devotions. At ten he rose, and was 
dressed by his valets; after which he heard mass in the convent church. 
According to his invariable habit, which in Italy was said to have given 
rise to the saying, dalla messa, alla mensa, (from mass to mess,) he 
went from church to dinner, about noon. Eating had ever been one of 
his favourite pleasures, and it was now the only physical gratification 
which he could still enjoy, or was unable toresist. He continued there- 
fore, to dine upon the rich dishes against which his ancient and trusty 
confessor Cardinal Loaysa, had vainly protested a quarter of a cent 
before. Eel-pasties, anchovies, and Progs were the savoury food whi 
he loved, unwisely and too well, as Frederic afterwards loved his polen- 





that he was locked up on a foul charge at which humanity revolted, and 





ta. The meal was long, for his teeth were few and far between; and 
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his hands, also, were much disabled by gout, in spite of which he al- 
ways chose to carve for himself. His physician atcended him at table, 
and at least learned the cause of the mischiefs which his art was to 
counteract. While he dined, he conversed wita the doctor on matters 
of science, generally of natural history, and if any difference of opinion 
arose between them, the confessor was sent for to settle the point out of 
Pliny. When the cloth was drawn, Fray Juan de Regla came to read 
to him, generally from one of his favourite divines,— Augustine, Jerome, 
or Bernard; an exercise which was followed by conversation and an 
hour of slumber. At three o’clock, the monks were assembled in the 
convent to hear a sermon delivered by one of the imperial preachers, 
or a passage read from the Bible, usually from the epistle to the Romans, 
the emperor’s favourite book. To these discourses or readings Charles 
always listened with profound attention ; and if sickness or letter-writing 
prevented his attendance, he never failed to send a formal excuse to 
the prior, and to require from his confessor an account of what had 
been preached or read. The rest of the afternoon he sometimes whiled 
away in the workshop of Turriano, and in the construction of pieces of 

anism, especially clocks, of which more than a hundred were said, 
in. one rather improbable account, to tick in the emperor’s apartments, 
and reckon to a fraetion the hours of his retired leisure. Sometimes 
he fed his pet birds, which pueens to have taken the place of the stately 
wolf-ho that followed at his heel in the days when he sat to Titian ; 
or a stroll amongst his fruit-trees and flowers filled up the time to ves- 
pers and . At the lower end of the garden, approached by a 
closely shaded path, there may still beseen the ruins of a little summer- 
house, closely embowered, and looking out on the woodlands of the Vera. 
Beyond this limit the emperor rarely extended his excursions, which 
were always made, slowly and painfully, on foot ; for the first time that 
he mounted his pony he was seized with a violent giddiness, and almost 
fell into the arms of his attendants. Such was the last appearance, 
in the saddle, of the accomplished cavalier, of whom his troopers used 
to say, that had he not been born a king, he would have been the prince 
of light-horsemen, and whose seat and hand excited at Calais gate the 

ation of the English knights fresh from the tournays— 


Where England vied with France in pride 
On the famous field of gold. 

Music, which had been one of the chief pleasures of his secular life, 
continued to solace and cheer him to the last. In the conduct of the 
organ and the choir he wook the greatest interest, and through the win- 
dow which — from his bed-chamber upon the high altar, his voice 
might often be heard accompanying the chant of the friars. His ear 
never failed to detect a wrong note, and the mouth whence it came ; and 
he would frequently mutter the name of the offender, with the addition 
of ‘ hideputa bermejo,’ or some other epithet which savoured rather of 
the soldier than the saint. Guerrero, a chapel-master of Seville, ha- 

presented him with his book of masses and motets, he caused one 
of the former to be performed before him. When it was ended, he re- 
marked to his confessor that Guerrero was a cunning thief; and going 
over the piece, he pointed out the plagiarisms with which it abounded, 
and named the aoe whose works had suffered pillage. 

In laying down the sceptre, Charles had resolved to have no farther 

1 concern with temporal affairs. The petitioners, who at first 
eged his retreat, soon ceased from troubling when they found them- 
selves referred to the princess-regent at Valladolid, or to the king in 
Flanders. He declined giving any attention to matters beyond the 
walls of the convent, unless they concerned the interests of his children 
or the church. His advice was, however, frequently asked by his son 
and daughter, and couriers often went and came between Yuste and 
the courts. But with the patronage of the state he never interfered, 
except on two occasions, when he recommended the case of a Catalonian 
lady to the favourable consideration of the Infanta, and asked for an 
order of knighthood for a veteran brother in arms. 

The rites of religion now formed the business of his life, and he 
transacted that business with his usual method and regularity. No 
enthusiast novice was ever more solicitous to fulfil to the letter every 





of which the emperor inscribed his name—an autograph which re- 
mained the pride of the archives till their destruction by the dragoons 
of Buonaparte. ‘ etal 

The retired emperor had not many visitors in his solitude ; and of 
these few, Juan de Vega, president of the council of Castille, was the 
only personage in high office. He was sent down by the princess- 
regent, apparently to see that her father was treated with due atten- 
tion by the provincial authorities. But with his neighbours, great 
and small, Charles lived in a state of amity which it would have been 
well for the world had he been able to maintain with his fellow-poten- 
tates of Christendom. The few nobles and gentry of the Vera were 

aciously received when they came to pay their respects at Yuste. 
Obes. and his brothers frequently rode forth from Xarandilla, to 
inquire after the health of their former guest. From Plasencia came 
a still more distinguished and no less welcome guest, Luis de Avila, 
comendador-mayor of Alcantara. Long the fidus dchates of the em- 
peror, this old soldier-courtier had obtained considerable fame by be- 
coming his Quintus Curtius. His Commentaries on the Wars against 
the Protestants of Germany, first published in 1546, had been several 
times reprinted, and had already been translated into Latin, French, 
Flemish, English, and Italian. Having married the wealthy heiress 
of the Zunigas, he was now living in laurelled ease at Plasencia, in 
that fine palace of Mirabel, which is still one of the chief ornaments of 
the beautiful city. The memoirs of the campaigns in Africa, which he 
is said to have left in manuscript, were perhaps the occupation of his 
leisure. Charles always received his historian with kindness, and it 
is characteristic of the times, that it was noted as a mark of singular 
favour, that he ordered a capon to be reserved for him from his own 
well-supplied board. It may seem strange that a retired prince, who 
had never been a lover of parade, should not have broken through the 
ceremonial law which condemned a monarch to eat alone. But we 
must remember that he was a Spaniard living amongst Spaniards ; and 
that, near a century later, the force of forms was still so strong, that 
the great minister of France, when most wanting in ships, preferred 
that the Spanish fleet should retire from the blockade of Rochelle 
rather than that the admiral should wear his grandee hat in the Most 
Christian presence. 

The emperor was fond of talking over his feats of arms with the vete- 
ran who had shared and recorded them. One day, in the course of 
such conversation, Don Luis said that he bad caused a ceiling of his 
house to be painted in fresco, with a view of the battle of Renti, and 
the Frenchmen flying before the soldiers of Castille. ‘ Not so,” said 
Charles; ‘let the painter modify this if he can; for it was no headlong 
flight but an honourable retreat.’ This was not the less candid, that 
French historians claim the victory for their own side. Considering 
that the action had been fought only three or four years before it was 
said to have been painted, it is possible that Renti has been substituted 
for the name of some other less doubtful field. But Luis de Avila was 
of easy faith when the honour of Castille was concerned, and may well 
be supposed capable of setting down a success to the wrong account, 
when he did not hesitate to record it in his book, that the miracle of 
Ajalon had been repeated at Muhlberg. Some years afterwards, the 
duke of Alva, who had been in that battle, was asked by the French 
king whether he had observed that the sun stood still. ‘1 was so busy 
that day,’ said the old soldier, ‘ with what was passing on earth, that 
I had no time to notice what took place in heaven.’ . ino. 

An anecdote of Avila and his master, though not falling within the 
period of their retirement to Estremadura, may be related here, as 
serving to shew the characters of the two men. Some years before his 
abdication, Charles had amused the leisure of his sick-room by making 
a prose translation of Olivier de la Marches forgotten allegorical poem, 
Le Chevalier deliberé.’ He then employed Fernando de Acunha, a 
man of letters attached to the Saxon court, to turn his labours into 
Castillian verse, and he finally handed it over to William Van Male, 
one of the gentlemen of the chamber, telling him that he might pub- 
lish it for his own benefit. Avila and the other Spaniards, hearing of 
the concession, wickedly affected the greatest envy at the good fortune 





law of his rabric. On the first Sunday of his residence at the convent, 
as he went to high mass, he observed the friar who was sprinkling the 
holy water, hesitate when his turn came to be as . Taking the 
, therefore, from his hand, he bestowed a iful er upon 

own face and clothes, saying, as he returned the in ent, ‘ This, 
father, is the way you must do it, next time.’ A riar, offering 
the pyx to his lips in a similar diffident manner, be tyok it between his 
, and not only kissed it fervently, but applied it to his forehead 

and eyes with true orientalreverence. Although provided with an in- 
for eating before communion, he never availed himself of it 

but when he was suffering from extreme debility ; and he always heard 
two masses on the days when he received * eucharist. On Ash 
Wednesday, he required his entire household, down to the meanest 
scullion, to communicate, and on these occasidns he stood on the top 
step of the altar, to observe that the muster was complete. For the 
benefit of his Flemings, he had a chaplain of their country, who lived 
at Xarandilla, and came over at stated times, when his flock were as- 
led for confession. The emperor himself usually heard mass from 

e window of his bed-chamber, which looked into the ehurch; but at 
complines he went up into the choir with the fathers, and prayed in a 
devout and audible tone, in his tribune. During the season of Lent, 
which came round twice during his residence at Yuste, he regularly ap- 
peared in his place in the choir, on Fridays, when it was the custom of 
the fraternity to perform their discipline in public; and at the end of 
the appointed prayers, extinguishing the taper which he, like the rest, 
held in his hand, he flogged himself with such sincerity of purpose, 
that the scourge was stained with blood, and the beholders singular! 
edified. On Good Friday, he went forth at the head of his household, 
to adore the holy cross; and although he was so infirm that he was 
obliged to be almost carried by the men on whom he leaned, he insisted 
upon prostrating himself three times upon the ground, in the manner 

the friars, before he approached the blessed symbol with his lips. 
The feast of St. Matthew, his birthday—a day of great things in his 
life,—he always celebrated with peculiar devotion. He appeared at 
mass, in a dress of ceremony, and wearing the collar of the Fisees; and 
at the time of the offertory, he went forward, and expressed his grati- 
tude to God by a large donation. The church was thronged with 
strangers ; and the crowd who could not gain admittance was so great, 
that one sermon was preached outside, whilst another was being pro- 

before the emperor and his household within. 

With the friars, his hosts, Charles lived on the most familiar and 
friendly foo When the visitors of the order paid their triennial 
Visit of inspection to Yuste, they a ay nrcwiy to him, with all respect, 
that his majesty himself was the only inmate of the convent with whom 
they had any fault to find ; and they entreated him to discontinue those 
benefactions which he was in the habit of bestowing on the fraternity, 


and which the rule of St. Jerome did not allow his children to receive 
He knew all the fathers by name and by sight d 
Call tae, ob Gall ete y sight, and frequently conversed 


the prior. One of his favourites was a lay- 
brother, called Alonso Mudarra, once a man of rank and family in the 
‘world, and now working out his own salvation in the humble post of 
eock to the convent. This worthy had an only daughter, who did not 
share her father’s contempt for mundane things. When she came with 
her husband to visit him at Yuste, Fray Alonso, arrayed in his dirtiest 
Faia thus addressed her: ‘ Daughter, hehold my gala apparel ; obe- 
a is now my treasure and my pride; for you, in your silks and 
ties, I entertain profound pity.’ So saying, he returned to his 
kitchen, and would never see her more ; an effort of holiness to which he 
pyle: owe his place in the avy te of the order. 

mperor was conversing one day with his confessor, Regla, 
oe that priest chose to speak, in the mitre-shunning cant of” his 
" of the great reluctance which he had felt in acce ting a post of 
-~ - Weighty responsibility. ‘Never fear, said Charles, somewhat 
‘ os ony and as if conscious that he was dealing with a hypocrite ; 
pee * left Flanders, four doctors were engaged for a whole year in 
y,  secaelanne ; 80 you have nothing to answer for but what 

en he had completed a year of residence at the convent 
t » some 
eeevaret bantering passed between him and the master of the 
novices abou ia te now time for him to make profession; and he 
ven sai ; at he was prevented from taking the vows of the 
i her P eager rt ® monk in earnest, only by the state of his health. 
* Ag ye pr the anniversary of his arrival, was held as a festi- 
nth and ceiebra by masses, the Te Deum, a procession by the 
ers, and a sermon by Villalva. In the afternoon, the emperor 
ve a sumptuous repast to the Whole convent, out in the fields, it 
— ~ custom of the fraternity to celebrate any accession to their 


by a pic-nic. The country people ab i 
quantity of partridges and kids to ail the feast. iiek cen itech 


4 » Which was likewise 
enlivened by the presence of the Flemish serv i 
an d his other retainers, from the village of ua ap anno 
vided a more permanent memorial of the day by open 


for the names of brethren admitted into the convent, 


The prior pro- 
ing a new book 
on the first leaf 


of the Fleming; the historian, in particular, in his quality of author, 
assuring the emperor that the publication could not fail to realize a 
rofit of five hundred crowns. That desire to print, which, more or 
ess developed, exists in every man who writes, being thus stimulated 
by the suggestion, that to gratify that desire, would be to confer a 
favour which should cost him nothing. Charles became impatient to 
see his lucubrations in type. Insisting that his bounty should be ac- 
cepted at once, he turned a deaf ear to the timid hints of Van Male, as 
to the risk and expense of the speculation; and the end was, that the 
poor man had to pay Jean Steels for printing and publishing two thou- 
sand copies of a book which is now scarce, probably because the greater 
part of the impression passed at once frcm the publisher to the pastry- 
cook. The waggery on the part of Avila was the more wicked, because 
the victim had translated his Commentaries into Latin for him. It 
forms, however, the subject of an agreeable letter, wherein Van Male 
complains of the undue expectations raised in the emperor’s mind by 
his ‘ windy Spaniards,’ and ruefully looks forward to reaping a harvest 
of mere straw and chaff. 
It was not only by calling at Yuste that the noble lieges of the em- 
peror testified their homage. Mules were driven to his gate laden with 
more substantial tokens of loyalty and affection. The Count of Oro- 
pesa kept his table supplied with game from the forest and the hill ; 
and the prelates of Toledo, Mondonedo Segovia, and Salamanca offered 
similar proofs that they had not forgotten the giver of their mitres. 
The Jeromites of Guadalupe, rich in sheep and beeves, sent calves, 
lambs fattened on bread, and delicate fruits; and from his sister Cathe- 
rine, queen of Portugal, there came every fortnight a supply of con- 
serves and linen. 
The villagers of Quacos alone furnished some exceptions to the re- 
spect in which their imperial neighbour was held. Although they re- 
ceived the greater part of the hundred ducats which he dispensed ever. 
month for charitable purposes, they poached the trout in the fish-ponds 
which had been formed for his service in Garganta la Olla; and the 
drove his cows to the parish pound whenever they strayed beyond their 
legitimate pastures. One fellow having sold the crop on his cherry- 
tee, atdouble its value, to the emperor’s purveyor, when he found that 
it was left ungathered for a few days, took the opportunity of disposing 
of it a second time to another purchaser, who, of course, left nothing 
but bare boughs to the rightful owner of the fruit. Wearied with these 
annoyances, the emperor complained to the president of Castille, who 
administered to the district judge, one Licentiate Murga, a severe re- 
buke, which that functionary, in his turn, visited upon the unruly rus- 
tics. Several culprits were apprehended ; but while Castillian justice 
was taking its deliberate course, some of them who were related to fri- 
ars of Yuste, by the influence of their friends at court, got the emperor 
himself to petition that the sentence might be light. 

To his servants Charles was a kind and lenient master. He bore pa- 
tiently with Adrian the cook, though he left the cinnamon that he loved 
out of the dishes; and he contented himself with mildly admonishing 
Pelayo, the baker, who got drunk and neglected his oven, of which the 
result was burnt bread that sorely tried the toothless gums of his mas- 
ter. His old military habits, however, adhered to him, and though 
gentle in his manner of enforcing it, he was something of a marti- 
net in maintaining the discipline of his household and the convent. 
Nor had he lost that love of petty economies which meade him sit bare- 
headed in the rain without the walls of Naumburg, saving a new vel- 
vet cap under his arm, while they fetched him an old one from the 
town. Observing in his walks, or from his window, that a certain bas- 
ket daily came and went between his garden and the garden of the 
friars, he caused Moron to institute an examination, which led to the 
harmless discovery that his Flemings were in the habit of bartering 
egg-plants with the Jeromites for onions. He had also been disturbed 
by suspicious gatherings of young women at the convent gate, who 
stood there gossipping under pretence of receiving alms. When the 
visitors came their rounds, he therefore brought the matter under their 
notice. The result of the complaint was that the conventual dole 
was ordered to be sent round in certain portions to the alcaldes of the 
various villages, for distribution on the spot ; and, moreover, the crier 
went down the straggling, uneven streets of Quacos, making the un- 
gallant proclamation, that any woman who should be found nearer to 
Yuste than a certain oratory, about two gunshots from the gate, should 
be punished with one hundred stripes. 

_In the month of September, 1557, the emperor received a visit from 
his sisters, the queens Eleanorand Mary. ‘These royal widows, weary 
of Guadalaxara, its unyielding duke, and its troublesome alcalde, were 
once more in search of a residence. They had cast their eyes on the 
banks of the Guadiana, and they were now on their way to that fron- 
tier of Portugal. Neither the convent nor the palace of Yuste being 
sufficiently commodious to receive them, they lived at Xarandilla, as 
guests of Oropesa. The shattered health of the queen of France rendered 





the journey trom the castle to the convent, although performed in a lit- 
ter, so fatiguing to her, that she accomplished it only twice. Nor was 
her brother's strength sufficient to enable him to return the visits of his 


May \i 


favourite sister. But queen Mary was seven years younger, and sti)) 

ei much of the vigour which amazed Roger Ascham, when he 
met her galloping into Tongres, far ahead of her suite, although it wag 
the tenth day she had din the saddle. She therefore mounted 
her horse almost every day, and roie through the fading forest to con. 


verse with the recluse at Yuste. At the end of a fortnight, the queeng 
took a sorrowful leave of their brother, and proceeded on their way to 
Badajoz, whither the Infanta Mary of Portugal, daughter of queen 
Eleanor, had come from Lisbon to receive them. After this meeting, 
which was destined to be the last, the queens returned to the little town. 
of Talaverilla, on the bare plains of Merida, where they had determined 
to fix their abode. But they found there no continuing city. In a few 
weeks, Eleanor was seized with a fever, which carried her off on the 
25th of February, 1558, the sixtieth oy of her age. When the empe- 
ror heard of her illness, he despatched Luis Quixada to attend upon 
her; but she was already at rest ere the mayordomo reached Talaveril- 
la. Queen Mary went back with Quixada to Yuste. Her health being 
now much shaken, and the emperor being unable to move from the con- 
vent, she was lodged; on this occasion, in his apartments. At the end 
of eight days, she bade him a last farewell, and retired to Cigales, a 
hamlet two leagues north of Valladolid, and crowning 4 vine-clad hil) 
on the western side of the valley of the Pisuerga. 





MR. MIDSHIPMAN PIPP. 
By James Hannay, late R.N. 


It was confoundedly dull at Malia The scandal which usually sets 
in there, as regularly as the sirocco, had fallen short that year,— 
The island was more virtuous and more vucomfortable than usual. 
There was to be no regatta for one thing. The Admiral would not al- 
low the boats to sail without having their guns in. To be sure, a brisk 
course of dunning is always rather ery apt to grow monoto- 
nous. Accordingly, the midshipmen of the fleet were au desespoir.— 
One enterprising military man had started a duck-hunt, the fun of 
which consisted in hunting a duck with good dogs that could swim; and 
one Captain had tried a midshipman by Court-Martial, for looking dis- 
respectfully at his cocked hat. But the duck had escaped, and the 
midshipman been acquitted, and all was stagnation once more. Picnics 
to Bosketto Gardens were at an end, for the strawberries were all eaten. 
Besides, there was a general scarcity of ‘‘ tin” in the squadron and of 
libels in the Malta newspapers, and under such circumstances at Malta, 
“the mourners go about the streets.” These are the times when you 
hear a general wish for a war; when one or two men turn “ blue ;” 
when others work at navigation; and when a few artful fellows try to 
advance themselves in the profession—beginning by paying attention 
to the plainest of the Vaptain’s daughters. At such times, too, there 
usually starts up a little sort of anti-papal controversy in the island, 
and Tomkins and Gibble grow indignant at the absurdities of supersti- 
tion Occasionally, then, somebody is “ converted,” at least, so some 
process or other is ealled. For example, some time ago, old Midiff was 
‘*converted’’ to Catholicism ; ‘‘ converted,” I should fancy, meaning, 
in such a case, literally turned upside-down—for he subsequently dis- 
played all the mental vagaries and confusion of a man who had been 
set standing on his head. 

At this period, Pipp, a midshipman of the ‘‘ Preposterous,” was one 
of the most promising specimens of the new school to be found in the 
profession. One of those youths at whom Sir Charles Napier gives a 
glance of contemptuous thunder; over whom the old school bewail as 
over a lost soul; one who could ‘“‘ draw iron tears down Benbow’s cheek,” 
as Milton (slightly altered,) says. What the principles of the new 
school are, it would be difficult to define with accuracy. It may per- 
nape be said to be founded on the one great principle of believing the 
old school to be bores who hold exploded notions. In vain you argue 
with these young gentlemen. You tell them with that affecting regard 
for antiquity which is so wong in a middle-aged gentleman of res- 
pectability, that Nelson and Collingwood were frequently without a 
teapot: they grin. You remind them that the gallant Howe ate his 
my too frequently off a biscuit: they ask you to pass the sherry.— 

ou quote Dibdin, and they respond with Keats. Of course, you have 
nothing left but to bewail over the lost profession, and to hint at our 
lot in the mext war. For, who can expect us to beat the French if our 
midshipmén drink chocolate in the middle watch ? 
obs came out to join the flag-ship, as a “youngster” of nearly six 

id two years older than he ought to have been by the Admiralty 
Regulations. He had been originally sent to Cambridge, being intend- 
or the church, but had been ignominiously plucked for the “ little- 

.” His father sent for him home, and informed him that he wasa 
Stegrace to the family; and must be sent to sea. Pipp, who was one of 
those easy affable fellows who are quite ready to go anywhere, and 
whom nothing appears to disturb, very readily assented. Accordingly, 
one mérning he walked aboard the “‘ Preposterous” over the gangway, 
and léoking about him spied the officer of the watch. 

* The ‘ Preposterous,’ I think ?” he said. 

** Yes,” said the lieutenant, drily. 

«* Ah—I’ve come to join.” 

At these words, old Ricks, the Captain, who was prowling about the 
poop, turned round, “* Eh !—what is it, eh ?” 

“Come to join the ‘ Preposterous.’ ” 

e } emetic! Siac “ - , 

“ Pi ionel Pipp—Pipps of Dumbledyke.” said the youth, rubbin 
his do is, and teckting about him. P - . 

“Pipps of Dum—devil!” muttered old Ricks. ‘ Hoist his traps on 
board.” And Mr. Pipp began his naval career. 

In ashort time, it became apparent that the New School had received 
a remarkable ornament. Mr. Pipp’s hair curled naturally, and he en- 
couraged the tendency by the aid of atobacco-pipe. His uniform had 
been made by a new school tailor, who deviated gracefully from the 
precision of orthodoxy. He was appointed to the mizen-top, and at 
crossing top-gallant yards in the morning, used to go there in white 


Y | kidgloves. And there was nothing undignified in his haste to ascend, 


either! He ed gracefully from ratline to ratline in a style that 
would have done for the grand staircase at Versailles. Before long, 
Pipp was a notable man in Malta, the dread of the “old school,”—the 
terror of the dun—the scandal of the serious—the envy of the youngster 
—and the hero of the unmarried. You saw him “ just above the hori- 
zon” in the morning, adorning himself at his chest ; doing a little work 
ina gentlemanly way in the forenoon ; eating plum-cake at 1 p.m. and, 
at night, in a billiard room. The ivory music of the Strada Forni Bil- 
liard Rooms will be long remembered by all those who received their 
haval education (as we may almost say) on shore at Malta! Which 
of us forgets the Italian Count with the white beard, who would give 
the aspirant twenty-three out of twenty-four, and playfully make the 
game off the balls? Pipp was a very performer when he arrived 

join, and soon became one of the best of the frequenters. He hada 
weakness in favour of quails, then plentiful at Malta (alas! non sum 
QuAuis eram / I can’t get quails in this barbarous land !) and was usu- 
ally to be seen during the evening at Joe Micallef’s in Strado Teatro. 
There he partook of his favourite birds under the placid and benignant 
smile, the radiant fatness, of Joe’s countenance. 

Pipp’s views of the nature of pury were singular. He and a few other 

entlemen had established a peculiar standard of merit, by which they 
judged the abilities of their friends by their ignorance of professional 
matters. ‘‘ Ah—a ‘ brace’ you call that ”” said Pipp, “ and these ropes, 
oh, ‘reef tackles” ” When the boatswain piped, ipp stopped his ears 
against the barbarous sound ; he and his friends always spoke of the 
men as the plebs, and had no respect for the commander on the ground 
that he looked like a tailor. In a word, he was completely what they 
call a Q. H. B., ** Queen’s Hard Bargain.” 

It chanced that the Governor gave a fancy ball. Everybody was to 
go in an assumed character—which, to say the least of it, was an agreea- 
ble change! I am no friend to fancy balls. First of all is it not o 
somewhat superfluous affair? For what is society itself, in its everyday 
aspect, reader, but a fancy ball? One gentleman goes about disguised 
as a prince daily, elegant, sumptuous in appearance, but in reality ® 
serf, a slave, with the culture and spirit ofa Hottentot. The Rev. Mr. 
Bigwam—does not he wear the garb of a priest, and disguise himself i 
black and white, when in reality, he is but a drawing-room and dining- 
out fop, like the rest of mortals? Don’t some dozens of people ‘‘ set 
to each other all through their existence—“ asking the pleasure” of 
somebody’s hand (for life), and capering through life’s mazes to the 
most fashionable tunes? At all events, however, though a fancy ball 
changes the costumes of the fancy ball; so, let us be thankful for the va- 
riety, and march into the Palace! , 

There was a guest whom nobody could penetrate through the dis- 
guise of. It was an admirable assumption of the character of an old 
woman—a fortune-teller. Never was such an assumption of costly 
squalor, and ornate eccentricity, and elegant imbecility. A _ 
crowd gathered round her, and the fingers of many a little disguise 





damsel thrilled as the old woman pressed her palm and looked at the 
fairy lines by which she was to predict her fortune. Several midsbip- 
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Sao 
men who had come oy 


in uniform, ayer pe nyees Maes and aa 
; watch efun. Among others, I sauntered up there. 
eeoas ry hb hags who are Sybils, now-a-days, that I felt curious 

- what this one made of the character ; and, indeed, I felt some- 
eee a personal curiosity, for I, incommon with some of my friends, 
)- ted the wayward genius of Lady —— to be employed in the mat- 
en say the truth, we anticipated a little oracular scandal. 

a Well, Dame,” said Mr. Dulcimer, brushing up, pertly, before the 

ilken Chaldean. “* What do these lines read ?”’ and he held out one of 
eas white hands of which he was so proud, ‘ 
The mysterious one gave & supercilious glance. “I. 0. U.” she said 
a was dedidedly a good guess, and we alllaughed. Dulcimer pet- 
ted a little, and turned away. 

Presently, a tall gaunt man, dressed as a Knight of St. John, passed 
near our group, and came up to the fortune-teller. We looked at him 
curiously, but none of us could the least guess who he was. He dgew 
off his right glove, and held out his hand. The fortune-teller took hold 
of his fingers, and looked at the lines curiously, then broke into a kind 
of low muttering doggrel: 


‘* Cavalier who can’t ride, 
Celibate with fat bride, 
Feather’sin your cap in pride, 
Ditto on your head inside !—” 


«“Why,—hillo!” said the cavalier, as we all grinned at this extra- 


i oracle. 
open said the dame, “let me tell your fortune out.” 


‘«« Knight from dregs of Northern nation, 
Vow with you’s an execration ! 
What worse ill can you await? 
Be yourself—and take your fate ?” 


«If you call this joking madam !— a 

«Stop, look at these lines! 1—2--8—see 6, 7, 8, 9—nine lines— 
cat-’o-nine-tai's, on your hand, Captain, plainly.” _— ; 

There was @ stir and murmur in the circle. Captain Ricks—for as if 
by inspiration everybody saw at once that the cavalier was Captain 
Ricks of the ‘* Preposterous,”—moved wy bee yh The Captain had 
a bad repute for flogging his men. And what was strangest, he always 

made a little speech on the occasion, in which the word * Christian” 
figured very frequently. Whenever the captain talked of ao *‘ Christian 
ship,” it was preparatory to rigging punishment on board her; and 
when he talked of a ‘‘ Christian man,” it was preparatory to flogging 
him! 

The discovered cavalier went away to the refreshment room. I turn- 
ed to an acquaintance, Lindley of the ‘* Wavelet,” and asked him if 
he kaew who the old woman was? He shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied in the old saying, Davus sum non Edipus. We chatted for a 
minute or two: when we turned round, the old woman had disappeared. 

For the next hour or sol thought no more about her, for one or two 
of us were in a recess, watching the graceful movements of a young girl 
whose mother was a Southern, and who, having been born and bred in 
the south, had that supremely dazzling-olive complexion and those in- 
tensely lustrous eyes of living darkness which are seen nowhere else. 
Poor little Madeline! Her beauty was precisely of that kind which 
nobody could appreciate who had not romance in his soul, and for such 
she had not mind enough! Fops and idlers, and *‘ men of the world,” 
as a very :orry set call themselves, hung round her, and grew 
tired, and went away. Better and purer spirits were sorry 
that there should be so much beauty without that charm of the sou!, 
of whica beauty is the type. She was like those fair birds of the 
islands in the far south who have plumage heaven-coloured, and no 
note. 

But to return,—that is to say, to the supper-room, where there were 
the usual crowd of Turks who know nothing about Mahom:t, and 
Princes, desceaded from tradesmen, characteristic of fancy balls. Cap- 
tain Ricks’ indignation was still visible. Many a time 1 saw his eye 
wander round the room in search of the portentous fortune-teller—but 
in vain. All who had heard the doggrel lines of doom, too, kept look- 
ing athim. And what a pleasant state of mind it is, when to be look- 
ed at is tobe ridiculed! And yet, again, to how many is that state the 
habitual one? 

At last, the ball was over. The Mediterranean daylight was just 
beginting to break and discover the clear blue pale sky, of crystal- 
azure, with bars and fragments of thick rose-clouds in the herizoa— 
the whole looking like fresh pepe heaped with streaky fruit snd 
flowers, as Linley, myself, and a few other midshipmen, began tethink 
of going off to our respective ships. We were still talking of the mys- 
terious hag, and chatting away in that half-sentimental, half-yawning 
way in which men talk after a scene of pleasure and excitement. Who 
does not know that Epicurean sensation of agreeable melaneholy, 
when you talk about your late partner; and when turning to your 
friend, you see that the colour has all flowed out of his eyes, and won- 
der if you are looking as pale—and soon? The Maltese were all up, 
and the fishing boats beginning to crawl out of the harbour, as usual. 

Suddenly, one of our party stopped—and with an air of burlesque 
solemnity, pointed before him, and cried ‘‘ ha!” 

This gesture directed our attention to a Maltese, who, with a know- 
ing look, and a bundle under his arm, was observed to be trotting down 
towards a well-known hotel near us. Part of the bundle was hanging 


“Hold your d—d tongue, you idiot,” shouted the elderly lady, while 
a roar of iaughter resounded round the gangway, The aged female 
then jumped on the steps, and seized the side-ropes. 

Captain Ricks came running to the gangway, and received —— the 
fortune teller. 

Off came the bonnet and mask, and disclosed Mr. Pipp. 

‘Oh, it’s you, sir, is it? Ishall have something to say to you, by 
and by,” said the captain. ’ 

r" Somebody intercepted my uniform in an unjustifiable manner, 
an rs 

“Go below, under arrest, sir.” 

Mr. Pipp gathered his habiliments round him, end disappeered down 
the companion-ladder, pretty quickly ; when he got to the cockpit, he 
laughed heartily at the idea of the captain’s having found out his dis- 
guise, and recognised him as the mysterious person who had told him 
“something to his advantage.” When he reached his chest, there 
were his uniform clothes lying on it. A chuckle broke from a distant 
hammock, as Mr. Pipp ‘‘ turned in.” ‘ Never mind,” thought Pipp, 
“hearing the truth will do old Ricks good. Truth is like—what is 
truth like? Truthis——” Mr. Pipp fell asleep. 

Captain Ricks could not—no, not even under the administration of 
Sir Boedy Boring—bring RP to a court-martial, for quizzing him at 
a fancy ball. He resolved, however, to “ keep his eye on him,” and a 
very fierce bloodshot old eye it was! 

To ‘keep an eye” on an officer, now-a-days, is a peculiar process. I 
have observed that an ‘‘ eye” fixed determinedly on any body to spy a 
fault in him, is apt to acquire a horrible squint. The moral vision gets 
allawry,I remark. Nay, it not unfrequently happens that the eye 
gets bleared ; and mistakes its own muddiness of haze for an external 
object of evil. This is one of the failings of the many, and most of the 
failings of the many were concentrated in Captain Ricks! 


a os 


THE “ SPLIT ROCK” IN THE PACIFIC, 


The Island of Rotamah was 2 sort of occasional station for our author. 
Near it was a remarkable object, called the ‘‘ Split Rock”—a small 
island split in two by some convulsion of Nature, leaving a passage 
through it. A visit made to this place, in company with a man named 
Emery, who had lived for some years ona neighbouring island to which 
he had given his name, is one of the most interesting passages in the 
“* Rovings,” for the picture of wonderful natural phenomena, as well 
as of the power that man can attain in feats of agility. 

‘* We steered for the south side of the island, that we might paddle 
through the ‘split.? As we neared, the weather was so calm that, 
though no soundings could be obtained close to the island, and the side 
we were rounding ruse perpendicularly from the water, the long glassy 
undulations of the ocean laved the rocky base without creating a ripple. 
We approached within an oar’s length of this immense rock ; its gran- 
deur imposed feelings of awe, and I could scarcely reconcile to my mind 
that we were in a safe position. However, [left it to Emery, who was 
an experienced hand. On gaining the passage, I felt still less at my 
ease; it is only of sufficient width to admit a canoe being paddled 
through, and is about two hundred feet in length. The two sides of 
the cleft correspond exactly, and at about one-third from the summit 
of the opening a massive block is firmly wedged ; and, from its appear- 
ance I am confirmed in the opinion that, in the convulsion that caused 
this singnlar phenomenon, as the fearful chasm was about to close, the 
upper part of the island totered from its centre and tumbled into the 
yawning gulf, where it got immovably jammed and prevented closer 
union, leaving this passage a memorial of the terrific convulsions that 
must have troubled these seas, and reminding man of the insignificance 
of all his works when compared with the grand and mighty operations 
of Nature. The water in the passage appeared of immeasurable depth ; 
and the long smooth rolling swell that swept through it seemed like the 
convulsions of some monster of the deep. We had only one native with 
us who had been to the island before; and he desired us to turn face 
about, that we might work the canoe through stern first, as the land- 
ding-place was on our larboard hand, and the out-rigger being on the 
larboard side of the canoe, we should get dashed to pieces unless we 
shifted. I was somewhat startled, and, being no swimmer, did not al- 
together relish the intelligence ; but the coolness with which old Emery 
set to work caused me to suppress any observation I felt tempted to 
make. On clearing the passage, prepared as I was for an awkward 
landing place, I was not quite prepared for what I saw. The island is 
a wall of rock shooting upwards from four hundred to six hundred teet 
high, and curving like a horse shoe, the southeastern termination of the 
curve being split and riven into a thousand pinnacles and rocky 
needles. The passage we came through is exactly in the centre of the 
crescent ; but, instead of finding the sea placid in the ‘ hollow,’ as it 
was outside, it was tumbling about, foaming and seething like a boiling 
caldron, roaring and dashing up the rocks as if trying to overleap the 
opposing barrier, and in its retreat forming such eddies I momentarily 
expected to be shivered like the rocks around us. The whole sweell of 
the ocean sets into this ‘hollow,’ and even if there is no breeze, the 
contracting points of the curve confine the rolling billows, which in their 
recoil create this dancing turmoil. 

*« Well was it for us that the natives from Wea had paddled into the 
hollow before us, as they were accustomed to the island, and to land on 
its steep and sl:ppery sides. The way they managed was admirable. 
They balanced their canoes so close to the precipitous rock that the 





loose—and in fact, there dropped from it the sleeve of a midshipman’s 
uniform-jacket. 

**Come on, boys,” cried our friend Carisford mm ry: At the same 
time a caléche drew up at the hotel in question, and a dark figure boun- 
ded in—just as we reached our Maltese. 

** Stop, smitch, a moment,” said somebody. ‘‘ Where’s that uniform 

oing ?” 
ar For English gentleman, sare.” 

« Allright; I’m an English gentleman.” 

* But it no for you, sare ?” 

“T’ll give it to the owner. I say, you fellows, what a lark! Some- 
body’s togs, and he can’t get on board without them! by Jove, he'll 
have to come on board in his fancy-rig! Won't it be a lark?” 

“Fancy a red-cross knight marching on beard the ‘ Preposter- 
ous!’” 

‘Stunning!’ ejaculated Mr. Jigger of the “ Bustard,” 


** A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 
He rode between the barley sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling through the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 
Of bold Sir Lancelot!” 


shouted Linley with Tennysonian gusto. The bundle was instantly 
appropriated by the first proposer, and we all went away very jollily 
towards the Marina—having given the Maltese a small gratuity, and 
left him to his fate. We examined the prize, and found a complete uni- 
form midshipman’s suit. The jacket was double-breasted, against or- 
thodox custom. The sleeves were slashed with a whole row of little 
buttons—instead of the plain ugly three required by the regulation. 
The gentlemen who belonged to the “‘ Preposterous ” carried the things 
on board—while I and the others returned to our respective ships—- 
and learned the result next day. 

Captain Ricks returned on board the ‘* Preposterous” in a very bad 
temper, and very much inclined for work—two things which often go 
together. You might usually know the state of his health, by the 
number of times the sails were loosed and furled of a morning. Here 
he was, about five a. m., watching the holystoning,—* Where’s Mr. 
Timms; Mr. Timms make them bring more water here! call the boat- 
swain. By G—, sir, this shan’t go on in my ship! Look alive, sir!” 
The men muttered to each other, that he was like a ‘* bear with a sore 
head ”—the natural emblem of irritability. 

“Mr. Timms, sir, come here, sir, where’s the other midshipman of 
the watch ?” 

No answer. 

**Who is he?” 

“*T believe, sir, it’s Mr. Pipp.” 

“Mr. Pipp, he!” (d—d puppy—sotto voce.) “Sendforhim. Quar- 
termaster, tell him to come just as he is——” 

Away went the quartermaster. 

“ Keep h’off in that boat !” shouted the sentry from the gangway, 
sternly, as became a solid marine of the Chatham division. 

““What’s the matter, sentry?” cried Captain Ricks. 

“‘A boat, con-taining a fee male, Captain Ricks,” answered the sen- 
try, gravely—the sentry being astern disciplinarian, one of those Puri- 
tans minus the Purity, which amuse us modern observers. 

A little knot immediately gathered round the gangway, and saw a 

at, sure enough, with an elderly lady in it. 


lashing surge broke just under their bows and went roaring a hundred 
feet above them. Wosndering what they were going to do, we noticed 
two of them plunge into the crest of a gigantic roller, and when it had 
spent itself, and I expected to see their mangled remains swept back 
in its rushing retreat, the men were standing on the rocks high over 
head, smiling and nodding tous One of them had a long rope coiled 


it tome, and told me, when the next swell hove us nearly on a level 
with the men, to leap with all my might towards them. My amaze- 
ment at this cool request was too great for utterance, but somehow I 
did as I was desired. Watching the favourable moment, I gave a 
spring, and the natives who held the rope, seconding the impetus, 
jerked me alongside of them like a fish out of water; Emery followed 
immediately after, aided in the same way. The man with us who had 
already visited the island threw himself overboard, and in a few min- 
utes he also had secured a footing, dripping like a water-gprite. The 
two left in the canoe lost their presence of inind, and would infallibly 
have been lost had not the natives from Wea reassured them, and di- 
rected them how to act.” 

“ There is a little soil on the summit or wall-like ridge of the island 
yielding a growth of coarse grass and a peculiar variety of scrub. The 
natives have likewise succeeded in rearing a few cocoanut trees. The 
ascent to a novice is rather perilous, and made me wink. You have to 
wind your way up laterally, and at one point you have to pass round 
the salient projection of a bald rock where the footing is shelving, and 
not fourteen inches broad, the rock overhead bulging forward, while 
below you have a sheer fall between two hundred and three hundred 
feet in depth. I was for giving it up when Emery took the lead, tell- 
ing me it was the only dangerous spot; but then he was barefooted, 
and for years had been habituated to go so. The tenderness of my 
feet would not allow me to dispense with shoes, and the slippery soles 
made my case more perilous. False shame prevented my retreating, 
but at the time I could not help considering that the object to be ob- 
tained was scarcely worth the risk. When I had sidled half-way across 
this very awkward pass, my arms extended and fingers stre.ched out 
nervously clutching at any little unevenness of surface, and whilst I 
was hesitating where next to put my foot, groping in vain for some 
fissure into which I might thrust my fiugers, or for some root that I 
might grasp, I caught sight of the frighttul descent, my head swam and 
I was turning sick. At this moment of imminent risk, a native daringly 
swayed himself outside me, striking me smartly on the back as he 
passed. This recalled my senses, and I arrived in safety on firmer 
footing again. The rapidity with which this bold action was performed 
is surprising; for a moment the man’s body must have been off the 
centre of gravity, and I believe the poor fellow endangered his life to 
inspire me with confidence, for had 1 slipped when he was passing me 
he would have been involved in certain destruction.”— Vat. Intell., 
critique on ** Rovings in the Pacific.” 





THE OPENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
From the Times of the 2d inst. 

‘* Early in the morning” is an indefinite term. The Covent-garden 
Waggoner thinks it means one or two o’clock a. m.,—the London exqui- 
site interprets it as signifying a few hours before the afternoon; and, 
therefore, it would be of no use to attempt giving an idea of the time at 
which London was stirring yesterday by indulging in @ phrase so con- 





a Keep off, marm,” cried the sentry. ‘‘ Bless the ooman ! keep that 
ato’ your’n off, boatman! Pray, marm, listen to reason!” 


venient, but so ambiguous. Certain it is that people who had never 


round his waist, and he threw the end of it down to us; Emery gave - 


full activity soon after dawn, impelled by the impulse which seemed to 


lend life and energy to the whole substance of the great and somewhat 
lethargic metropolis. Through the regions of Belgravia arose the clat- 
ter of horses’ feet and carriage wheels, just as early as donkey-carts 
and pony-chaises rattled through the narrow streets of Clerkenwell 
and Lambeth. The arteries of the great city, surcharged with life, 
beat full and strong under the pressure of a great and hitherto un- 
known excitement. Never before was so vast a multitude collected 
together within the memory of man. The struggles of great nations in 
battle, the levies of whole races, never called forth such an array as 
thronged the streets of London on the Ist of May. When swarms of 
people red from the loins of the north in a fierce migration, or when 
all the hosts of Asia were spread broadcast over the plains of Europe, 
their largest masses were not more numerous than the peaceful crowds 
who congregated around the great Temple of Industry and the avenues 
which commanded a view of a new Royal procession. The march of 
conquerors, and all the ceremonials that men have delighted to honour, 
left somet bitter behind them in many a heart. The welling fount 
of glory has too deeply tinged with the waters of sorrow to be 
drunk in self-contentment; but here was an occasion which might be 
celebrated by the whole human race without one pang of regret, envy, 
or national hate. Not London alone, but the large contingents furnish 
ed to its teeming population by every ay under the sun, came out 
into the streets, the citizens leaving their dear household gods, Change, 
business, wharfs, counters, and shops, to make universal holiday, and 
our foreign friends aiding and abetting the apostacy with the most 
zealous good humour. If a man ventured into the Strand or Holborn 
at 8 o’clock, with the intent to see the show, he felt half inclined to 
turn back with the idea that it would be useless to go where “ all the 
world” would be before him. Down the cross streets—from Lincoln’s- 
inn-Fields, Camden-town, Kensington, Bayswater, Kennington, Isling- 
ton, the City, Southwark, from the most remote suburb, by train, 
omnibus, cab, horse, and foot, teemed those crowds some are fond of 
calling the masses, but in a spirit far different from that which their 
nomenclators ascribe to them. Coroneted carriages of all the species 
that Long-acre gives birth to, whatever runneth upon wheels, drove in 
continuous succession down unfrequented thoroughfares, or added to 
the natural obstructions so very properly devised, as appropriate to 
the season, by the Commissioners of Sewers, the various gas and water 
companies, gnd other public-spirited and publicly offensive bodies, in 
the most favourite highways. The tramp of men, with wives and 
daughters om their arms, resounded from the pavement as they all 
trudged westwards with contented and happy faces. Those honest 
English workmen, in their round fustian jackets and glazed caps, felt 
they had a right to take part in the honours of the day, and to have an 
honest pride in the result of their own and their brethren’s labours, 
and they walked, contentedly and happily, amid prancing horses and 
ag a looking forei (not might have been 

tr: oreigners (not as many as ave e 
ed) passed along in the stream without the note and comment in which 
we are too wont to indulge at any deviation in costume or appearance 
from the prescribed at the time by popular taste. Every variety 
of beard, moustache, hat, coat, and trouser was permitted forthe day, 
and Chinamen were not nearly so much stared at as the little red -coat- 
ed shoeblacks who have been established just as the dirty season is over 
by some philanthropic but not very weatherwise individuals. There 
was a dearth of Turks and turbans, and even Fez caps were not com- 
mon, but the supply of beard, imperial, sallow faces, and eccentric 
head-gear was liberal, though not unlimited. The sky looked rather 
ominous. Some ugly clouds floated about heavily,—now shining- 
whitely, like great bales of wool in the sunshine—now darkening be- 
neath its obscured light into heaps, threatening wet and discomfort to 
the sight-seers. But they did not bate one jot of hope, for even Easter 
Monday had not intimidated them, and all flowed onwards to the parks 
in spite of passing showers. Numerous as were the people, in the 
space of the park, and in their own accommodating spirit, they found 
plenty of room, and with comparative comfort they advanced in wave 
after wave, and carried on towards Kensington, or halted before Buck- 
ingham Palace, Here two lines of police were formed, which extended 
to Hyde Park, along Rotten-row, to the Exhibition, leaving a broad 
drive for carriages with a margin for pedestrians. They were 
reinforced by the Life Guards, stationed two and two at long intervals, 
but those very effective line-keepers, their horses’ heels, did not come 
much into uest throughout the day. However, the glancing of 
sword-blades, flashing of helmet and cuirass Oa enn, and. the 
glare of the ‘was pleasant to look upon, and ed asa re- 
lief to the plaim blue of the constabulary, and the plainer hues of these 
behind them. The crowd at the Palace was very dense, but thinned 
away up Constitution-hill, most people preferred a grand struggle and 
doubtful vision in Hyde Park to a quiet and certain view in St. Temnte's. 
On coming out from under his Grace of Wellington's statue the placi- 
dity and regularity of the -tempered tributary munarch who was 
going so loyally to see his Queen to the best advantage was somewhat 

isturbed by a violent rush of carriages down Piccadilly, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of constables, who appeared determined on taking all 
the horses into custedy. As the rush seemed perpetual, however, ** the 
source of all legitimate power” evaded it as best he might, and with 
great agility dodged broughams and chariots, horsemen and men on 
horses, till he got into the Park, where at last he had room enough to 
breathe. But he was scarcely of that opinion ; not content with spread- 
ing himself many feet deep on both sides of Rotten-row, with hi 
on seats, mounting on precarious platforms, getting up ladders, and 
running up the remotest eminences, he roosted in trees, invaded the 
roofs of the houses at Hudson’s Straits and the Gore, and manned boats 
on the Serpentine, from which the view of the top of the Palace must 
have been uninterrupted and unlimited. Here was one of the finest 
ints of view. Terminating a long vista through lines of trees walled 
in by human beings, with the grass, fresh from the late rains, stretch- 
ing away in fine sheets of green, except where it was patched and 
blotted by great moving masses of citizens of the world, dressed in 
every garb from that of young France to that of old Gael, “‘ the blazin 
arch of lucid glass” with the bright hot sun flaming on its lished 
ribs and sides shone like the Koh-i-Noor itself. Little flags fattered 
cheerily along its entire length, their varied colors catching new splen- 
dour from the glittering surface, and never did the most fanciful of 
poets image a a alace than plain, prosaic England, offered 
to the admiration of the world—the Hall of Ebtis without its tortures. 
On the way to it the people were collected as closely as they could pack 
by the railings, but.there was so much space they did not seem so re- 
solved on suicide and maasilaughter 4s they generally are on state oc- 
casions under less favorable circumstances. 

The display of activity was wonderful; any tree in the Park could 
have furnished a staff of ** acrobats,” ** lofty tumblers,” and * inimita- 
table bottle-imps,” to the most exigent of managers, and next to their 
feats of agility the thing most to be admired was the endurance and 
tenacity of even the feeblest-looking twigs, which appeared to have 
been gifted with supernatural powers of endurance for that day only. 
About a quarter past 11 o’clock the sky lowered most unpleasantly, and 
smart shower followed very speedily. This was succeeded by driz- 
zling snatches of rain, which never damped the good spirits and cheer- 
ful mood of the people, or drove even the best bonnet from its post; but 
the clouds swept away after atime, and the sun came out between 
whiles, withdrawing speedily again, soas to make it uncertain whether 
he would not retire altogether. Just before 12 o’clock, however, the 
sun broke out steadily for a few minutes, the rain ceased altogether, 
and soon afterwards a vision of waving plumes and bright steel came 
scouring up the Row, to which the change of atmosphere gave a strange 
ap ance. The heat of the sun, acting on the moist ground, produced 
a fluctuating haze or mist, through which the procession appeared in 
the same shifting uncertain light that you see in the magic lantern, and 
added an air of unreality to the scence, which its splendour was well 
calculated to encourage. Its reality was soon tested, for a line of car- 
ee. swept past, and then came a troop of Life Guards at the trot, 
and the voices of the people hailed the Queen again and again with 
hearty cheers, as she came by bowing kindly and graciously. As the 
cortege drove up to the Palace, the reception of Her Majesty was enthu- 
siastic, and she entered the building amid a burst of genuine good feel- 
ing from the people outside,—the poor fellows in the trees taking it up 
and repeating it as though their lives depended on its force,—more 
grateful than the Royal flourish of trumpets and the rolling of drums 
which announced her arrival. The Queen seemed fall of emotion at the 
greatness of the occasion and at the welcome, but she was soon lost 
within the walls of the Palace, and nothing was left to those outside 
but to amuse themselves as best they might by sham Lattles in the 
Park, indulging in facetie with individuals of some offensive peculi- 
arity of feature or attire, or broad invective against the most bland- 
looking of the police. Presently loud cheers came from the interior of 
the building; then the strains of ‘God save the Quen” leaked out 
through its glass walls, and were repeated bya few of the people; then 








before seen the sun rise, except through a ballroom window, were in 





solemn silence—again a fine burst of voices and again a song of praise, 
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then the roar of cannon from the Serpentine, the murmuring voices of 
the vast hordes that crowded its shores, the national Anthem again, 
the cheers repeated, and, after a visit of an hour, the Queen reappeared 
at the threshold of the Exhibition again with the Prince by her side, 
full of pride and happiness, and drove off amid the warm demons tra- 
tions of her subjects to the Palace. 

Soon after she arrived there Her Majesty made her appearance at 
one of the windows with the Royal children before the immense multi- 
tude, an act of condescension which gave them the highest gratification, 
and which could not have failed to cause pleasure to Her Majesty from 
the way in which it was acknowledged. As tothe carriages, who shall 
compute their number ? Any attempt to guess at the amount of people 
would have been ridiculous, unless one went up in the balloon which 
was floated up very majestically from some place to us unknown soon 
after the Queen’s departure. The arrangements were admirable. No 
serious accidents that we heard of occurred during the day, and the 
temper and behaviour of the people cannot be too highly praised. 

THE INTERIOR. 


The pageant of the State opening within the Crystal Palace is over, 
and it remains for us to describe it as best we can. That imposing cer- 
emony was witnessed by some 25,000 spectators, who will each have 
his own account to give, his own tale to tell of its wonders. The same 
objects looked at from aifferent points of view present different appear- 
ances, and the narratives of what took place on this memorable occa- 
sion must vary considerably, according tothe position in which each 
historian of the event found himself. Yet, however dissimilar they 
may be, we venture to assert that no one could have witnessed that ex- 
traordinary rg | without emotions of awe and solemnity. The an- 
ticipation of the Prince Consort has been fully realized, and the first 
impression which the State opening creates is ‘* that of deep thankful- 
ness to the Almighty for the blessings which He has bestowed upon us 
already here below.” The moral grandeur of yesterday's inauguration 
raises it far beyond the level of all ordinary pageants, and with the re- 
collection of it full upon us we hardly find courage to enter ona de- 
scription which must necessarily fall so much short of the reality. 
Written words are powerless and weak in presence of that great muster 
of worldly magnificence—that stupendous act of homage to industry and 
the peaceful arts. Yet the task must be attemp:ed. The vast area of 
the Exhibition, great as is the amount of accommodation afforded, still 
leaves an immense margin of public curiosity to satisfy. When we left 
the interior on Wednesday afternoon the exhibitors had completed their 
part of the work, and though, as far as the display of contributions was 
concerned, all that was necessary for asuccessful opening had been ac- 
complished, a very formidable extent of preparations remained unfin- 
ished. The whole area was still rough and encumbered with the signs 
of recent labour, nor was it fitting that in such a state the Royalty of 
England should appear on the scene, All night long, without inter- 
mission, Messrs. Fox and Henderson were busily engaged, and of the 
many tasks which they have accomplished since the work began per- 


haps this last was the greatest. At anearly hour yesterday morning 


all was in readiness. hibitors had not been cleared out of the build- 
ing until the afternoon of Wednesday, and yet yesterday morning be- 


fore 8 o’clock the centre of the transept and the approach from the 


north had been covered with red cloth. The route of the Royal pro- 


cession had matting laid down over its entire length Precautions had 
been taken to keep off the pressure of the crowd. The seats for ladies 


below and in the galleries were arranged. A robing room, most taste- 


fully decorated, was run up with really nae speed by Messrs. Jackson 


over the throne, at a height i i i ici 
of 30 feet, a silken canopy, the magnificenve and effect of which formed en es Oe ae es ee 


a subject of general admiration. At 8 o'clock, when. we entered the was found, at the last moment, impracticable ; and thus Her Majesty 
interior, everything was inorder. A profound stillness reigned over 


and Graham, and the same firm also erec 


the vast area, and the eye rested with delight upon that charming va- 


riety of colours and those harmonious proportions which give to this lines from one end of the building to the other. The hour hands of the 


ag a of industry so remarkable and fairylike a character. The pub- 
ic had not yet been admitted, and the members and officers of the ex- 


ecutive, the contractors and their leading assistants, were, besides a had arrived ; the booming sound of the Royal salute from across the 


Ghebaliding, Daring tho chershour of-etiee cod quiet which reoneed. 
y ng. During the short hour of calm and quiet which succeed- | entered the building. She was conducted at once to the robin 

: ae . ’ g room, 
ed we made a — survey of the interior, to ascertain how far | of which we have already spoken. Thence, after a short pause, and 
set Monson oh he scons ae a eset a the | atvnded Uy her Court she proseeded between flower stands and éropt- 
native F nduste y that line the centre aisle on either aide were arranged cal plants, past the Colebrookdale gates, and the fountains and statuary 
‘or this Royal opening. @ survey was, on the whole, most satisfac- 
torv.. Our own half of the building was thorough rel’ ; tre. On her appearance the vast assemblage rose to welcome her, a 

island, they had 


few policemen and a stray red-coated Sa: 


and if some of the foreign compartments were be 


ed to neutralize the injury to the coup d’ei!: thusarising in the their handkerchiefs, gentlemen their hats, and the whole scene presen- 
retreat with 
more tact, for none but a practised eye could detect where the confu- 
sion existed. And now 9 o’clock came, and with it the opening of the 


most skilful manner. No general ever covered a 


Exhibition doors and the rush of visitors. They barst 


citement, and desperately bent on getting the best possible seats. 
Ata very early hour they had 


doors of the Exhibition wore besieged by a mob of ladies and gentlemen 


who of course rushed in with immense esgerness when at last allowed 
todoso. The crowd kept flowing in for more than an hour in such | hibition, to lay before you a brief statement ef our proceedings to the present 


dense columns, that temporary barriers, placed by the Executive Com 


mittee to protect the space round the throne, were in part swept away, 


and the entire space of the nave seemed to be permanently in 28 


sion of the spectators. In this emergency Colonel Reid called out a fer to us—namely, into the best mode of introducing the productions of your Ma- 


party of Sappers, who soon restored order, and thus added one addi 


tional service to the many others which they have contributed for 


months past within the walls of the Exhibition. D 


take up positions which were clearly not tenable. The longest lan 


: “ of science and the arts, who have cordially responded to our applications 
has a turning, however, and the greatest confusion, with temper and | ge ee : : : : 
hagement soon eubeldes. About 10 o'clock the police, materially for their assistance at a great sacrifice of their valuable time. 
assisted by the ty succeedéd in establishing order. Spectators | the terms upon which articles offered for exhibition should be admitted into the 
eir places, and every proper and reasonable facil- | building. We considered that it was a main characteristic of the national undertak- 
ty was afforded for the Royal peng round the nave of the building. | ing in which we were engaged that it should depend wholly upon the voluntary 


ually took u 
That the ceremonial of the o: 


cial Commissioners, Dr. Lyon Playfair and Colonel Lloyd, the aro 


tect, Mr. Paxton, the contractors, Messrs. F butions from all, even the humblest, classes of your subjects, and the funds which 
rinei officers of the Executive, including = Nees Wye, Lg have thus been placed at our disposal amount at present to about 65,000/. Local 8 
ish 


wen Jones, and Mr. C. H. Wild. A list of the great and 


persons present would only be a repetition to the public of names with tion, were formed in all parts of the United Kingdom, in many of your Majesty’s 

we, who have watched from the com- 

mencement the progress of this great undertaking, think it only justice, | tries of the world, in most of which commissions have been appointed for the spe- 

» that | cial purpose of promoting the objects of an Exhibition justly characterised in your 

fs pee to the success | Majesty’s Royal warrant as an Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Na- 
ould chiefly be remembered. Let us | tions. 

— ath - a on ‘nd me “4 ing we classes have come forward as exhibitors. And here 

. m . 
can gather from their ar mer <span all «Septoria return our humble thanks to your Majesty for the gracious manner in which your 
can detect - 7 While Majesty has condescended to associate yourself with your one by yourself 


which they are familiar, and 


in describing an event such as that which occurred yes 
those who by their en and skill have contribu 
which has been accom 


es, ~ in some instances the 
ness of manner which such unwonted habiliments 

they chat together other characters ae 
come—a curious mixture of the 


escutcheons 


health, and corpulence; and some of them, for size, 
parison, with the giant porter of “Queen Bess.” 


western portion of the building, and reign countries in the eastern. 
Officers of the Household oe hn -ngg on the scene at an early | The Exhibition is divided ines the four great Gsemes 06-1. Raw Materials ; 2. 
he the effect and giving brilliancy | Machinery; 3. Manufactures; and 4. Sculpture and the Fine Arts. A further 
ong the Se aon water) been — ae the geographical position of the countries re- 
nad been to some extent reserved for choristers | presented: those which lie wit 

and for families of distinction. Almost the first person who arrived | °entre of the building, and the colder countries at the extremities. 
—His name is closely connected with 
the design and progress of the Exhibition, and his swsrnee was recog- | *! Park for the 


hour, their showy uniforms 
to the whole assemblage. The galleries which run al 


half of the transept had bee 
here was the Duke of Devonshire. 


nised by a large number of 


any interest was that of the Duke of Wellington. Itwag his 82d birth- 


e@ great t 
up tides into the building, and for a time swept ovebytiteg before a sousnden the aeene, ettene 


them. The placid calm of the interior—the decorative triumphs of 
Owen Jones—the ethereal lightness of construction—the mathematical 
proportions—the long rows of columns—the sweep of the galleries— 
the endless varieties of attractive objects collected in the nave—all 
these matters which one had time before to ponder over and admire 
now disappeared as if by the wave of an enchanter’s wand, and in their 
stead was only to be seen a rushing stream of spectators, mad with ex- 


tirred themselves, determined to | ,...., 
be in time, and the consequence was that long before 9 o’clock all the | / 4 


b r uring all this time | impartial distribution of them. 
‘were occurring many curious episodes of individual distress. Gentle- 
men might be seen distracted about places for their wives and | signed to us by your Majesty’s Royal Charter of Incorporation, we have held con- 
daughters, who added to their excitement by asking explanations of | st@"t meetings of our whole body, and have, moreover, referred numerous ques- 
policemen which could not be explained, and by urgent intreaties to 


g may be distinctly understood, let contributions of the people of this country for its success ; and we therefore de- 
us sketch as rapidly as possible the appearance of the interior about pr Nee pe hesitation, that no charge whatever should be made on the admis- 
. > me sion of suc 
—— ete pe lyre = _= aii escean aie megan to be sent should be instrusted in the first instance to local committees, to be es- 
assembled the Royal Commission, Her Majesty’s Ministers, the Exec- 
utive Committee, the Diplomatic Corps, the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and 
Aldermen of the City, the Commissioners of Foreign Powers, the of this course have in all respects been fully realized. Your 


on the scene. The Heralds 

2 ent and the modern; one half of | comodate is about 15,000, of whom nearly one-half are British. 

Bee gereomelie strictly @ la mode, the rest a tabard covered with me- 

diz and devices. Notwithstanding recent retrench- : he glot ; ; 

ments, the beef-eaters showed themselves yesterday in t strength, | ° each, we have taken into consideration both the nature of its productions and 
Feht bear oom. the facilities of access to this country afforded by its geographical position. Your 


P honoured by your Majesty’s presence was fixed on the 26th of September last. 
The next arrival that attracted | Within the short poried, thatelore, of seven months, owing to the energy of the 
contractors and the active industry of the workmen employed by them, a building 


day. As usual, he came early, and the loud cheers which announced 
his coming outside were enthusiastic and protracted as he took his place 
in the north-eastern gallery of the transept. Thence, after a short in- 
terval, he descended to the area below, and again his presence was 
hailed with repeated acclamations. After conversing for some time 
with the Marquis of Anglesey he turned his attention to the practical 
men to whose well-directed skill and energy the magnificent display be- 
fore him must be attributed. Hecomplimented Mr. Fox ana Mr. Pax- 
ton, and talked with them both for some time. He then conversed with 
Mr. Cobden, and was engaged in close confabulation with the Marquis 
of Anglesey when, to the immense amusement of everybody, a Chinese 
mandarin, with a tale of fabulous length, appeared before them. He 
saluted them both in the Oriental style, and though he did not venture 
to exchange one observation with them he hovered around their chairs 
for some time, expressing by his looks the interest which he felt in the 
presence of persons so distinguished. This live importation from the 
Celestial empire managed to render himself extremely conspicuous, and 
one could not help admiring the rerfect composure and nonchalance 
of manner which distinguished him. He talked with nobody, yet he 
seemed perfectly at home, and on the most friendly terms with all. 
The great variety of the uniformsand costumes worn by the assemblage 
collected in the space around the throne, and remarkable manner in 
which the proportions and decorative arrangements of the building 
brought out their position, rendered the spectacle which the north side 
of the transept presented a very imposingone. Seated apart from the 
throng, and accompanied by his chaplains, might be observed the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and not far off the Bishop of Winchester, who, 
in the absence of the Bishop of London, appeared as senior suffragan 
of the province. The Lord Chancellor was also conspicuous in the as- 
semblage, and our civic dignitaries, in their flaunting scarlet robes, en- 
joyed-their full share of public attention. A chair selected from the 
indian collection, and over which a magnificent scarlet velvet elephant 
cloth, richly brocaded, was placed as a covering, served as a Throne. 
In front of the raised dais on which it was placed rose the splendid 
crystal fountain of Mr. Osler, the appropriate centrepiece of a palace of 
glass. This object had previously been concealed from public view, 
and its beauty and artistic design captivated everybody. It is 27 feet 
high, contains four tons of crystal, and is a work of which its exhibi- 
tor may weil be proud. In the presence of more important matter, we 
cannot enter into a minute description of it, but we shall take the ear 
liest opportunity of directing public attention to its classical designand 
finished * workmanship. And now let us turn from the scene which the 
area of the north transept presented to the aspect of the building gen- 
erally. After all, there is no decoration which a building can possess 
which equals that presented by a vast and well arranged assemblage of 
people. Living masses convey to a great structure a character of ani- 
mation which no inanimate objects, however beautiful, can supply. 
The long lines of faces, lighted up with excitement, the varieties Hi ex- 
pression, the diversities of dress and ornament, of themselves furnish 
subjects for inexhaustible reflection; and when these are so disposed 
that the fairer portions of humanity have the precedence and occupy 
the first rank, the scene presented appeals directly to the gallantry 
and enthusiasm of the spectator. So it was yesterday. ‘The seats 
which on either side lined the nave and its galleries were reserved ex- 
clusively for ladies ; and thus, standing in the centre of the building, 
one could see stretching from that point east and west, north and south, 
long lines of elegantly dressed women, the verge and binding of an as- 
semblage which comprised not less than 25,000 people. 

It was originally contemplated that the centre of the nave should 


and the State procession were left to make their progress between liv- 
ing walls of loyal subjects and admiring foreigners, extending in long 


clocks with which the Crystal Palace is decorated were approaching 
12 when the faint huzzahs of crowds outside announced that the Queen 


Serpentine struck faintly on the ear, and then a loud flourish of trum- 
pets from the north gallery of the transept told that Her Majesty had 





with which that part of the edifice is adorned, to the throne in the cen- 
burst of enthsiastic cheering broke forth from every side—ladies waved 


ted was one of unusual splendeur. The sun, too, for a moment emerg- 
ed from the envious clouds that for some time previously had dimmed 
his lustre, and a flood of light pouring in through the glittering dome 
of the transept illuminated this imposing spectacle of loyalty. When 
by the Royal family and 
uished visitors of her Court, the organ of Messrs. Gray an 
Davison pealed forth the notes of the National Anthem, and the im- 
mense choir collected for the occasion accompanied the strain. This 
produced a grand effect, and not a a heart present could remain unmo- 
ved at a scene so touching andsosublime. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, when the music had ceased, joined the Royal Commissioners, 
who drew near to the throne and read to Her Majesty the following re- 
port of the proceedings of the Commission :— 
* rm be please your Majesty,—We, the commissioners appointed by your Ma- 
yal warrant of the 3d of January, 1850, for the promotion of the Exhibi- 
tion of the Works of Industry of all Nations, and subsequently incorporated by 
>| your Majesty’s Royal charter of the 15th of August in the same year, huinbly beg 
eave, on the occasion of your Majesty's auspicious visit at the opening of the Ex- 


- } time. 

“By virtue of the authority graciously committed to us by your Majesty, we 
: | have made diligent inquiry into the matter which your Majesty was pleased to re- 
jesty’s colonies and of foreign countries into this kingdom, the selection of the u.ost 
suitable site for the Exhibition, the general conduct of the undertaking. and the 
roper method of determining the nature of the prizes and of securing the most 


‘In the prosecution of these inquiries, and in the discharge of the duties as- 


tions connected with a great variety of subjects to committees, composed partly of 


e | Cur own members and partly of individuals distinguished in the various depart- 


“ Among the earliest questions brought before us was the important one as to 


goods. We considered, also, that the office of selecting the articles 


tablished in every foreign country, and in various districts of your Majesty’s do- 
minions; a general power of control being reserved to the commission. 

“We have now the gratification of stating that our pany, © wn of support in 

ajesty’s most gra- 

cious donation to the funds of the Exhibition was the signal for voluntary contri- 


committees, from which we have uniformly received the most zealous co-opera- 


colonies, and in the territories of the Hon. East India Company. The most ener- 
getic support has also been received from the Governments of nearly all the coun- 


“ We have also to acknuwledge the great readiness with which persons of all 
in it becomes our duty to 


contributing some most valuable and interesting articles te the Exhibition. 

“The number of exhibitors whose productions it has been found ible to ac- 
he remainder 
—_ the productions of more than 40 foreign countries, comprising almost the 
w 


ole of the civilized nations of the globe. In arranging the space to be allotted 


8 dominions arranged in the 


Majesty will find the productions of F nse x og A 
ose of the fo 


in the warmer latitudes being placed near the 


“ Your Majesty having been graciously pleased to grant a site in this your Roy- 
purposes of the Exhibition, the first column of the structure now 





d | goodwill among the different races of mankind, 


nave ab, 


has been erected, entirely novel in its construction, covering a space of more than 
18 acres, measuring 1,851 feet in length, and 456 feet in extreme breadth, capable 
of containing 40,000 visitors, and affording a frontage for the exhibition of goods to 
the extent of more than 10 miles. For the original suggestion of the principle of 
this structure the commissioners are indeb to Mr. Paxton, to whom 
they feel their acknowledgments to be jusly due for this interesting feature of 
their undertaking. 

“ With regard to the distribution of rewards to deserving exhibitors, we have 
decided that they should be given in the form of medals, not with reference to 
merely tadivides! comaatbian, but as rewards for excellence in whatever shape 
it may present itself. The selection of the persons to be so rewarded has been in- 
trusted to juries equally composed of British subjects and of foreigners, the for. 
mer having been selected by the commission from the recommendations made by 
the local committees, and the latter by the Governments of the foreign nations the 
productions of which are exhibited. The names of these jurors, comprising as they 
do many of European celebrity, afford the best guarantee of the impartiality with 
which the rewards will be assigned, 

“ It affords much gratification that, notwithstanding the magnitude of this under- 
taking, and the great distance from which many of the articles now exhibited have 
had to be collected, the day on which your Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
be present at the inauguration of the Exhibition is the same day that was origin. 
ally named for its opening, thus affording a proof of what may, under God's bless. 
ing, be accomplisoed by goodwill and cordial co operation among nations, aided 
by the means that modern science has placed at our command. 

‘Having thus briefly laid before your Majesty the results of our labours, it 
now only remains for us to convey to your Majesty our dutiful and loyal acknow- 
ledgments of the support and encouragement which we have destwed ' throughout 
this extensive and laborious task from the gracious favour and countenance of your 
Majesty. Itis our heartfelt prayer that this undertaking, which has for its end the 
promotion of all branches of human industry and the strengthening of the bonds 
of peace and friendship among all nations of the earth, may, by the blessing of 
Divine Providence, conduce to the welfare of your Majesty's people, and be lon 
remembered among the brightest circumstances of your Majesty’s peaceful ont 
happy reign.” 

His Royal Highness handed to Her Majesty a copy of the report, ac- 
companied by a catalogue of the articles exhibited. 

Her Majesty returned the following gracious answer :— 

“T receive with the greatest satisfaction the address which you have presented 
to me on the opening of the Exhibition. 

“T have observed with a warm and increasing interest the progress of your 
proceedings in the execution of the duties intrusted to you by the Royal Commis- 
sion, and it affords me sincere gratification to witness po successful result of your 
judicious and unremitting exertions in the splendid spectacle by which I am this 
day surrounded. 

“T cordially concur with you in the prayer, that by God’s blessing this under- 
taking may conduce to the welfare of my people and to the common interests of 
the human race, by ewcouraging the arts of peace and irdustry, strengthening the 
bonds of union among the nations of the earth, and promoting a friendly and hon- 
ourable rivalry in the useful exercise of those faculties which have been conferred 
by a beneficent Providence for the good and the happiness of mankind.” 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury then approached the throne 


and with great fervency of manner offered up the following prayer, in- 
voking God’s blessing on the undertaking. 


“« Almighty and everlasting God, who does govern all things both in 
Heaven and in earth, without whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy, 
accept, we beseech Thee, the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, and 
receive these our prayers which we offer up unto Thee this day on be- 
half of the kingdom and people of thisland. Weacknowledge, O Lord, 
that Thou hast multiplied on us blessings which Thou mightest most 
justly have withheld. We acknowledge that it is not because of works 
of righteousness which we have done, but of Thy great mercy, that we 
are permitted to come before Thee with the voice of thanksyiving, and 
that instead of humbling us for our offences Thou hast given us cause 
to thank Thee for Thine abundant goodness. And now, O Lord, we be- 
seech Thee to bless the work which Thou hast enabled us to begin, and 
to regard with Thy favour our purpose of knitting together in the 
bonds of peace and concord the different nations of the earth ; for with 
Thee, O Lord, is the preparation of the heartin man. Of Thee it com- 
eth that violence is not heard in our land, wasting nor destruction with- 
in its borders. It is of Thee, O Lord, that nations do not lift up the 
sword against each other nor leran war any more; it is of Thee that 
peace is within our walls and plenteousness within our palaces ; It is 
of Thee that knowledge is increased throughout the world, for the 
spirit of man is from Thee, and the inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding. Therefore, 0 Lord, not unto us, not unto us, but 
unto Thy name be all the praise. While we survey the works of Art 
and industry, which surround us, let not our hearts be lifted up that we 
forget the Lord our God, as if our own power and the might of our 
hands had gotten in this wealth. Teach us ever to remember that all 
this store which we have prepared cometh of Thine hand and is all 
Rhine own. Both riches and honour come of Thee, and Thou reignest 
over alt, Yn Thine hand it is to make great and to give strength unto 
all. Now, therefore, O God, we thank Thee; we praise Thee and in- 
treat Thee so to overrule this assembly of many nations that it may 
tend to the advancement of Thy glory, to the diffusion of Thy holy 
word, to the increase of general prosperity, by promoting peace and 
et the many mercies 
which we receive from Thee dispose our hearts to serve Thee more 
faithfully, who art the author and giver of them all. And, finally,0 
Lord, teach us to use those earthly blessings which Thou givest us 
richly to enjoy, that re may not withdraw our affections from those 
heavenly things which Thou hast prepared for those that love and serve 
Thee, through the merits and meditation of Thy son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, to whom, with Thee and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and glory.” 


At the close of the prayer the choir joined in singing the Hallelujah 
Chorus and the effect of this performance may be estimated from the 
fact that the Sm Royal, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, 
and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, contributed their entire vocal strength, 
while there was also present pupils of the Royal Academy of Music, 
part of the band of the Sacr armonic Society, and many other per- 
formers, both foreign and English. The vast area of the building left 
free scope for the volume of sound poured forth, and the assembled 
multitudes, their feelings already elevated by the grandeur of the spec- 
tacle before them, listened with becoming reverence to the triumphant 
music of the great German composer. It was at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings that the Chinaman, already referred to, and whom we discover 
to be no less a person than the Mandarin Hesing of the Chinese junk, 
unable any longer to control his feelings, made his way through foreign 
diplomatists, Ministers of State, and the nee pee circle with which 
Court etiquette had surrounded the throne, and, advancing close to Her 
Majesty, saluted her by a grand salaam, which she most graciously 
acknowledged. The procession then formed in the following order :— 

Heralds. 
Contractor, Mr, Henderson. Architect, Joseph Paxton, Esq. Contractor, Mr. 





ox. 

Superintendents of the Works, C. H. Wild, Esq., and Owen Jones, Esq. 

Financial Officer, F. H. Carpenter, Esq. 

Members of the Building Committee, I. K. Brunel, Esq., Professor Donaldson, 
and Charles Cockerell, Esq 

Members of the Finance Committee, Samuel Peto, Esq., and Sir Alexander 
Spearman, Bart. 

Treasurers, Baron Lionel de Rothschild, Sir John William Lubbock, Bart., 
William Cotton, Esq., and Arthur Kett Session. Esq. 

Secretary to the Executive Committee, Matthew Digby Wyatt, Esq. 
Executive Committee, George Drew, Esq., C. W. Dilke, jun., Esq., Francis 
Fuller, Reqs Henry Cole, Esq., and Lieut.-Colonel William Reid, Royal En- 
neers, C.B. 
Foreign Acting Commissioners—Austria, M. C. Buschek and Chevalier de 
Burg.—Bavaria, Professor Dr. Schafhault, M. Theobald Boehm, M. Schiedmayer 
and M. Haindl.—Belgium, M. Charles Caylits and M. de Brouckere.—Denmark, 
Regnar Westenholz.—Egypt, Captain Abdul Hamid.—F rance, M. Sallendrouze, 
de Lamornaix.—Grand Duchy of Hesse, M. Rossler.—Greece, M. Ralli—Eanse 
Towns, M. Piglheim.—Holland, M. Goothens, and M. J. Dudok van Hal.— 
Northern Germany, M. Noback.— Portugal, M. F. J. Vanzeller, and M. Antonio 
Valdez.—Prussia, Baron Hebeler.—Rome, Sig. Carlo Tribbii—Russia, M. Ga- 
briel Kamensky.—Sardinia, Chevalier Lencisa—Saxony, Dr. Seyffarth, LL.D., 
and M. Gustavus Doérstling—Spain, M. Manuel de Ysasi, M. Ramon de la Sagra, 
and M. Ramon de Echevarria.—Sweden and Norway, M. Charles Tottie.—Swit- 
zerland, Dr. Bolley and M. Eictholzer.—Tunis, Sig. Hamda Elmkaddem; M- 
Santillana Interpreter and Secretary.—Turkey, M. Edward Zohrab.—Tuscany, 
Dr. Corridi.—United States, Mr. Edward Riddle ; Mr. N. 8. Dodge, Secretary.— 
Wurtemberg, Mr. C. Brand.—Zollverein, M. Banrath Stein. 

Secretaries to the Royal Commission, Edgar A. Bowring, Esq., Sir Stafford H. 
Northcote, Bart., and J. Scott Russell, Esq. 

Special Commissioners, Dr. Lyon Playfair, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lloyd. 


Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 


Mr. Alderman Thompson John Shepherd, Esq 
R. Stephenson, ag | Philip Pusey, Esq 
William Hopkins, Esq John Gott, Esq 

T. F. Gibson, Es William Cubitt, Esq 
Hichard Cobden, Esq Thomas Bazley, Esq 


Charles Barry, Esq 

Sir Charles Lyell 

Sir R, Westmacott 

Right Hon. Henry Labouchere 
Lord Overstone 

Earl Granville 

Earl of Rosse 


Thomas Baring, Esq 

Sir C. L. Eastlake 

Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
Lord John Russell 

Lord Stanley 

Earl of Ellesmere 





Duke of Buccleuch. 
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Ee eee = ; : 
Her Majesty's Master of the Ceremonies. 


Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers. , 
F. M. the Duke F. M. the Marquis 
-of Wellington, K.G., of Anglesey, K.G., 


r-in-Chief. Master-General of the Ordnance. 
epenties Her Majesty's Ministers. 
The Bishop of Winchester. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
White W ands ; viz., 
Controller of the Household. Treasurer of the Household. 


Vice-Chamberlain. ‘ 
Garter Lord Chamberlain. 
The 


Principal King at Arms. 
His Royal Highness Th 
pRINCk AL get leading the Prince of Wales 
j i . eading the Prince o . 
leading the Princess Roya ty dit ear tg 
The Princess of Prussia. 


The Prince of Prussia. 
Prince Henry of the Netherlands. : ; 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia. Princess Mary of Cambridge. 
Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar. The Duke of Cambridge. 

The Lords and Ladies in attendance on the Court followed in order. 

Turning to the right the procession moved to the west end of the nave 
on the north side, and as it passed, the glazed roof of the building vi- 
prated with evthusiastic cheers. It was most curious to observe the 
manner in which the usual manifestations of enthusiasm were prolonged 
and carried forward with the progress of the pageant. Down a deep 

lane of human beings, full of loyal supeeveney it passed—Her Majesty 
andthe Prince, preceded by the Lord Steward and the Lord Chamber- 

jain, their faces turned towards the Royal sapery~ ws and their feet 

erforming that curious movement known only at Courts—namely, ad- 
Facing backwards. The coup dail varied at every step, yet was 
always picturesque and beautiful. The foreign commissioners, whose 
labours had hitherto confined them to their own department of the Ex- 
hibition, gazed with wonder at the developement of British industry by 
which they found themselves surrounded. Even the most acquainted 
with the objects that lay on either side of the route were surprised by 
the new and undiscovered attractions which everywhere presented 
themselves. The Indian and Colonial collections were left behind, the 

Fine Arts’ Court passed, and the pene on cheered incessantly in its 

rogress, moved into the area devoted to our many-featured man- 

ufacturing products. Glimpses were caught over the heads of the 
spectators on the right of the Furniture Court, and the massive forms 
of the fixed machivery beyond it. On the left the Colebrook-dale dome, 
the gigantic statues of Lords Eldon and Stowell, the well known form of 
our great dramatist, and the many other objects which adorn the cen- 
ter aisle, were left behind. Past the furs of bears and other wild animals 
suspended from many a girder, and carpets lending their brilliant col- 
ours to complete the decorations and clothe the narrow lines of the in- 
terior, the pageant swept on its way. It reached the western entrance 
and saw itself, and the unequalled grandeur of the scene whereof it 
formed the leading feature, reflected in the immense mirror exhibited 
at this point. Then, wheeling round the model of the Liverpool Docks, 
it was returning on the south side of the nave, when the gigantic organ 
by Willis suddenly hurled forth its immense volume of sound. The 
effect was extremely fine, but there was so much to think of, so many 
points to observe, and the admiration ofall had already been so largely 
taxed, that each new-telling characteristic of the progress scarcely 
produced its deserved impression. Wonder had already attained its 
maximum and could rise no further. 

Displays of textile fabrics, of hardware, of cutlery and of furniture, 
vistas of courts and alleys filled with the richest materials—objects 
that at any other time would have been noticed with interest and re- 
gard—hardly claimed a moment’s attention in that remarkable progress. 
Still upon the mind the grand impression left was the magnificence of 
the general spectacle, the loyalty of the great assemblage, the cordial 
understanding between the Sovereign and the flower of her people— 
above all, the hearty union of all classes in celebrating with becoming 
pomp this inauguration of a temple dedicated to industry and peace. 
At length the procession reached the transept, round the south end of 
which it proceeded, and then swept into the foreign department of the 
Exhibition. Here immense efforts had been made to prepare for its 
suitable reception. France had collected the choicest specimens of her 
manufactures, and though only two days ago her division was in con- 
fusion and the possibility of her taking a suitable part in the opening 
pageant doubtful, one could not help admiring the tasteful manner in 
which her exhibitors had decorated the portion of their collection which 
was within sight. Other countries, more forward in their preparations, 
were of course able to make a more satisfactory appearance. The 
great attention which the industrial communities of Europe bestow on 
matters of artistic design and on ormamental manufactures enabled 
them to decorate their divisions of the nave in a manner more effective 
than we, with our utilitarian tendencies, could hope to achieve. Amid 
arare collection of various objects the procession moved forward, re- 
ceived everywhere with loud acclamations. The French organ, by Du 
Croquet, and that from Erfurt, by Schulze, each in turn poured forth 
its music; and as the pageant rounded the eastern end of the building 
the bands of the Coldstream and Scots Fusilier Guards varied the pro- 
gramme by their spirit-stirring strains, The return along the north 
side of the nave renewed the enthusiasm of the foreigners and visitors 
assembled there. The cheering and the waving of hats and handker- 
chiefs went on continuously around the building, and at last, having 
poi . progress more triumphant in its peacefulness and spirit of 

will than t 


Lord Steward. 


e proudest warlike pageant that ever ascended the 
Capitol of ancient Rome, the Queen returned once more to the position 
in the transept where her throne was placed. She looked exceedingly 
well, and bore the excitement of the occasion with a firmness worthy 
of herself and of the people she governs. The applause of the assem- 
blage was acknowledged both by herself and the Prince in the most 

tacious manner. His Royal Highness appeared less composed than 

er Majesty, and his emotion was visible when the ceremony and the 
a had been happily conducted to its close. It was natural that 

¢ should feel strongly the termination of a spectacle, the grandest 
perhaps the world ever saw, and with which his name and reputation 
are henceforth inseparably associated. He wore a field-marshal’s uni- 
form, and the Prince of Wales the Highland dress. Her Majesty was 
Magnifisently attired, but we are not learned enough in such matters to 
describe her toilet. The Royal children were objects of great attention, 
om the Prince of Wales received several special cheers from the assem- 

ge. 

And now the last act of the ceremonial remains to be recorded. The 
Marquis of Breadalbane, in a loud tone of voice, announced that the 
Queen declared «* the Exhibition open.” A flourish of trumpets proclaim- 

- the fact to the assembled multitudes. The Royal family, attended 
} y the Court, withdrew from the building, the choir once more took up 
‘the strain of the National Anthem, the barriers, which had hitherto 
seoteained the spectators within certain limits, were withdrawn, and 
: e long pent-up masses poured over every part of the building, unres- 
—- by policemen, and eager to gratify their curiosity. 
wile was the State opening of the Great Exhibition—a pageantry 
a o no one who witnessed it can ever forget, and which f stamped 
pee ¢ histery of this age and country in characters which will not 
— be effaced. Those who have indulged in sinister predictions of 
ae arising from this undertaking have at least thus far been false 
nen . , Nothing could exceed the goodhumour and disposition to be 
ae visible over every part of the building. Republicans and anar- 
yesterday exer Pay hy megpensean b oa“ meena 4 as the ceremony of 
r rts, but there seems little prospect of any political move- 
ment in the opposite direction. — = ft 


We subjoin the official account of the ceremonial. 


ele left Buckingham Palace in state at 20 minutes before 12 
all Noten? to open the Exhibition of the Works of Industry of 


The Royal 





Finet procession was formed in the following order :— 

in Waiter ase, conveying Colonel Sir Ord Honyman, the Field Officer 

Puckle ing, Colonel M’Douall, Silver Stick in Waiting; and Counts 

in pcg Goltz, in attendance on the Prince and Princess of Prus- 

Equer € second carriage, conveying Colonel the Hon. Charles Grey, 
seanee in Waiting to the Queen; Lieutenant-Colonel F. H. Seymour, 
aiting in Waiting to the Prince; Colonel B. Drummond, Groom in 
nent to the Qucen; and Lieutenant-Colonel Francis Seymour, 

Meo 2 Waiting to the Prince.—The third carri 


“ e, conveying Lord 
Waithe Hill, Treasurer of the Heusehold; Lord Water ro Lord in 
vince to the Queen; Lord George Lennox, Lord in Waiting to the 


; and Lord Aifred Paget, Clerk Marsh i 

e ; Lor ’ rshal.—The fourth carriage, 
ata, scount Combermere, Gold Stick in Waiting; Lord Foley, 
Done ~ r: the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms; the Marquis of 
rouge A aptain of the Yeoman of the Guard; and the Earl of Besbo- 
on a of the Buckhounds.—The fifth carriage, conveying the 

donald end a Bedchamber-woman in Waiting; Hon. Flora Mac- 
the Hon. Mary F. Seymour, Maids of Biases in Waiting ; 
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and the Marquis of Abercorn, Groom of the Stole to the Prince.— 
The sixth carriage, conveying the] Countesses of Hacke and Oriolla, 
Ladies in attendance on the Princess of Prussia, Lady Caroline Bar- 
rington, Lady Superintendent, and the Marquis of Breadalbane, Lord 
Chamberlain.—Thne seventh carriage, conveying the Countess of 
Charlemont, Lady of the Bedchamber in wat the Marchioness of 
Douro, Lady of the Bedchamber; the Duke of Norfolk, Master of the 
Horse; and the Marquis of Westminister, Lord Steward,—The eighth 
carriage, conveying their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Prussia, Prince Frederick William of Prussia, and the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes.—The ninth carriage, drawn by 
cream-colored horses, conveying Her Majesty the Queen, his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
her Royal Highness the Princess sare. 

Her Majesty’s escort was composed of the LifeGuards. 

The Duchess of Kent went to the state opening of the Exhibition, ac- 
companied by her Royal Highness the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
and attended by Lady Fanny Howard, Sir George Cooper, and Lord 
James Plantagenet Murray. The Princess Mary was attended by 
Lady Georgiana Bathurst and Baron Knesebeck. —_— 

The Queen wore a dress of pink watered silk, brocaded with silver, 
trimmed with pink ribands and blonde, and ornamented with diamonds. 
Diamonds and feathers formed the head dress. Her Majesty wore the 
Riband and George of the order of the Garter and the Garter of the 
order as an armlet. 





A MORAL VIEW OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


There was yesterday witnessed a sight the like of which has never 
happened before, and which, in the nature of things, can never be re- 
peated. Those who were so fortunate as to see it hardly knew what 
most to admire, or in what form to clothe the sense of wonder, and even 
of mystery, which struggled within them. The edifice, the treasures 
of nature and art collected therein, the assemblage, and the solemnity 
of the occasion, all conspired to suggest something even more than 
sense could scan or imagination attain. There were many there who 
were familiar with magnificent spectacles; who had seen coronations, 
fétes, and solemnities ; but they had not seen anything to compare 
with this. Ina building that could easily have accommodated twice 
as many, twenty-five thousand persons, it is so computed, were arrang- 
ed in order round the throne of our Sovereicn. Around them, amidst 
them, and over their heads was displayed all that is useful or beautiful 
in nature or in art. Above them rose a glittering arch far more lofty 
and spacious than the vaults of even our noblest cathedrals, On either 
side the vista seemed almost boundless. Under it was enthroned a 
youthful matron, the Queen of this land, surrounded by her family, her 
Court, the Ministers; by the representatives of other countries, and by 
all who had any share in the suggestion or management of this great 
undertaking. The minister of religion was there to ask a blessing on 
the work ; the song of loyalty and the anthem of praise rose from the 
whole assemblage. Thisis but a bare enumeration of particulars, 
which to those who were present made one vast whole. It was felt to 
be more than what was seen, or what had been intended. Some saw 
in it the second and more glorious inauguration of their SoveREIGN ; 
some a solemn dedication of art and its stores; some were most remind- 
ed of that day when all ages and climes shall be gathered round the 
throne of their Maker; there was so much that seemed accidental and 
yet had a meaning, that no one could be content with simply what he 
saw. A taste of no common order had contributed to the illusion, not 
to say the reality of the scene. The fresh foliage of two lofty elms 
dwarfed by the height of the dome, the numerous tropical plants that 
served to tell the extended reign of the SovereiGNn whose throne they 
adorned ; splendid fountains, and the brightness of the decoration, all 
contributed to an effect so grand and yet so natural, that it hardly 
seemed to be put together by design, or to be the work of human arti- 
ficers. 

Such has been the ceremony of the Ist of May, the subject of such 
long anticipations and so many apprehensions. Fortune has at length 
favoured the courageous and persevering little band who originated and 
resolved to carry through this undertaking. Ifin the result we see 
even more than they were conscious of designing, and if we sometimes 
suspect that they looked too exclusively or too much to the mere ad- 
vancement of art, we cannot, on the other hand, be blind to the great 
industry and judgment they have displayed. We say it advisedly,—we 
believe that the Royal Commissioners of the Great Exhibition have had 
more than the usual proportion of difficulties to contend with. So vast 
a building was not to be built and adapted for the purpose; so man 
exhibitors were not to be accepted and arranged ; so many similar af- 
fairs were not to be despatched, without an amount of hard work and 
harass which it is fearful to think upon. Good temper and honesty, 
diligence and method, have overcome them all. It is true that some of 
our principal exhibitors and nearest neighbours have found themselves 
sorely belated. The 1st of May has surprised not a few who refused to 
give the Englishman credit for his proverbial punctuality. The grand 
avenue of the nave, indeed, is even more than sufficiently stocked and 
decorated. Nothing is wanting anywhere to the general view. But 
when we leave the broad walk, with its endless succession of magnifi- 
cent trophies, and pass under the galleries into the numerous by-paths 
of the Exhibition, we find ourselves sometimes in vacant areas, sur- 
rounded by unfinished cases, unopened boxes, and preparations which 
it will apparently take weeks toconclude. But what ofthat? It may 
be unfortunate for the country that does not come in for the high tide 
of interest and the freshness of curiosity; but, even with these deduc- 
tions, there is already far more than it is possible for any ordinary 
man to master within a moderate time. 

It has been estimated that thirty visits will hardly be sufficient for 
those who wish to “get up” the whole Exhibition, and make the best 
profit of this rare opportunity. To visitors of this serious class it can 
matter very little whether the subjects of their thirtieth day’s study 
are already open to the view, or are hidden in packing-cases. The 
partial backwardnese of the exhibitors, then, is as little to the injury 
of the result as it is to the disparagement of the Commissioners, who 
have done their own t in good time. Their success to the last in 
minor arrangements is evident from the fact that 25,000 ladies and 
gentlemen yesterday assisted, with comfort, at a grand ceremonial, 
that a multitude of several hundred thousand persons surrounded the 
building without any disorder, that a string of carriages, reachin 
from Charing Cross to Kensington, set down their occupants easily an 
quietly, and that, in a word, hardly a blow was struck or a temper 
ruffled during the whole day. Such a result reflects credit on the cha- 
racter of the country, and proves the deep fund of good nature and 
self-government in the mass of the people. 

It is not to be expected that all will equally enter into the sentiment 
which seems to us proper to such a spectacle. There are those who 
will see nothing but glass and iron in the building, men and womer in 
the myriads that visit it, and cotton or silk in the fabrics exhibited. 
We expect to hear it called an overgrown bazaar, or a vast advertis- 
ing machine. We will eppeal. then, to sense as well as romance. On 
the very lowest view of this Exhibition it is an opportunity of learning 
the products of different regions, and the manufactures of different 

eoples, that we could not have hoped to enjoy, and which will not soon 

repeated. Everybody who has to do with teaching—nay everybody 
who wishes for information himself, knows the comparative unprofit- 
ableness of mere reading or hearing. The ear is slow to receive and 
quick to lose information. The eye apprehends quickly, and retains a 
longhold. Then, here, at all events, f we have nothing else, we have 
& vast collection of specimens with manuals arranging and describing 
them. All nature and art are brought under our survey, and an area 
of twenty acres is made, as it were, an epitome of the whole world. As 
& mere lesson in industrial and social geography, the opportunity is 
invaluable. We do not see why every child whom its parents can bring 
up to town should not take lessons at the Exhibition. But in this 
branch of knowledge it ic not uncommon to find grown up people as ill 
informed as their own children. All ages therefore will find it to their 


advantage to go to school for the season in Hyde Park. —T'imes, 2nd 
instant. 





Mr. Horace Greevey’s Experiences or Sea Lire.—Utter indif- 
ference to life and all its belongings is one of the characteristics of a 
genuine ease of sea-sickness No. 1. I enjoyed some opportunities for 
observing this during our voyage. For instance: One evening I was 
standing by a sick gentleman who had dragged himself or been carried 
on deck and laid down on a water-proof mattrass, which raised him 
two or three inches from the floor. Suddenly a great wave broke 
square over the bow of the ship, and rushed aft in a river through ei- 
ther gangway—the two uniting again, beyond the purser’s and doctor’s 
offices, just where the sick man lay. Any live man would have jumped 
to his feet as suddenly as if a rattlesnake were whizzing in his b anket ; 
but the sufferer never moved, and the languid coolness of eye, where- 








with he regarded the rushing flood which made an island of him, was 
most expressive. Happily, the wave had nearly spent its force and 
was now so rapidly diffused that his refuge was not quite overflowed. 
* * * Many of the passengers ate their four meals may, io nd 
the first day out, with abundant relish; and one you New- orker 
added a fifth, by taking a supper at ten each night with a capital 
petite, after doing full justice to the four regular meals. If he cou 


only patent his digestion and warrant it, he might turn his back on 
merchandize evermore.— T'ribune. 





NOficE—Digp in New York City, Mareh 20th, 1951, of inflammation of the kid 

LN Thomas W. Davis, aged 26 years, supposed toa native of Bath, England. Any of 

P friends can obtain information of him by addressing Covenant Lodge, No. 35, I. O. of O. P. 
of Southern New York, New York City, of which ge the d d wasa ber. 
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May Day, 1861, will be marked with a white stone in the annals of 
English story, for it has seen the completion of a project which it was 
equally bold and honourable to conceive, and an inaugurative ceremo- 
nial which, apart from its splendour, was a moral spectacle such as the 
world has never before witnessed. Many an English heart will throb 
with honest pride in reading the record of the event, to which we con- 
cede a large space in our columns, leaving stil! a mass of details, which 
must be sifted and offered to readers hereafter. General comment we 
forbear, since some of the ablest pens at home have busied and are 
busying themselves with it; but we cannot avoid a remark on this 
fresh display of the love of order which seems to be inherent in our 
countrymen. The Queen of the Isles, escorted by the merest handful 
of cavalry, passsed calmly through countless myriads of human be- 
ings, amongst whom was to be assembled, according to the foreboders of 
ill, the mischievous scum of European and American populations. If 
such were present, they must have been hushed into admiration, or 
awed into fear. 

The mail of the 3rd inst., by the Cambria, Cunard steamer, informs 
us that the Ministry has been again left in a minority in the House of 
Commons, Sir Charles Wood’s financial arrangements having been very 
rudely overset by the plain-dealing Mr. Joseph Hume. By dint of 
trimming and polishing his measures, and by availing himself of the 
disposition of Parliament to hurry through the session, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had entertained hopes of making his Budget palata- 
ble ; but a vote in Committee, on the night of the 2nd inst., has destroy- 
ed the pleasant illusion, the inexorable financial reformer having ob- 
tained a majority of 14 in his favour, out of 474 members present, on & 
motion for limiting the operation of the Property and Income tax to 
one year, in place of three years.—In the matter also of the admission 
of Jews to a seat in Parliament, so tardily brought forward by Lord 
John Russell, a slender majority of 202 against 177 has carried the 
second reading of the Oath of Abjuration Bill. This result will ensure 
its defeat in the Upper House. 

A grand Protectionist demonstration took place in London on the 29th 
ult., on occasion of the annual meeting of the National Protection As- 
sociation. Drury Lane Theatre was found too small to contain the ad- 
herents to a political party, whose very existence is ridiculed by the 
Times and other free-trade organs. Mr. Butt, Q.C., was the freshest 
orator. The Duke of Righmond presided at the meeting, which was 
thronged by delegates from all parts of the country; and Mr. G. F. 
Young took the chair at thégubsequent Dinner at the Freemasons’ Tay- 
ern, which was attended by between two and three hundred gentlemen. 
We have no room for a list of prominent persons present, nor for even 
a glance at their addresses. The absence of Lord Stanley and Mr. 
Disraeli caused some surprise; but it is evident that the “‘ country 





party” is in earnest, and will haye something to say at the next gene- 
ral Election, which cannot be remote.—The ship-owners of London 
have presented, through Mr. Herries, a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, praying that the old Navigation Laws may be repealed. Mr. 


Herries purposes bringing forward a motion on the subject, which will 
provoke another discussion on the contested question of free-trade. 
Several diplomatic changes will be found recorded under the head of 
appointments; also in our obituary, the death of that gallant old sea- 
man, Admiral Sir Edward Codrington. 





The insurrection in Portugal, which was thought to have blown over, 
has broken out again in Oporto; a portion of the garrison and the in- 
habitants declared for Marshal Saldanha on the 24th ult. A conflict 
of two hours ensued, of which no particulars are given, but the last 
accounts state that the Marshal had been recalled from Vigo to head 
the insurrection. 





By advices from Venezuela, to the 26th of March, we regret to learn 
that Colonel Belford Wilson, H. B. M.’s Charge to that Republic, has 
been compelled by ill health to retire ftom his post. The information 
is somewhat vague, for itis not clear whether our able representative 


in that quarter has gone home, or changed his locality—and whether 
his retirement is temporary or absolute. 





Sir Henry Bulwer has made another speech, which will be found on 
our tenth page, not because it was made by the Queen’s representative 
at Washington, but because it was a good one in every sense of the 
word. The report is extracted from the Baltimore American of Tues- 
day last; and we regret not having room for a detailed account of the 
occasion, which was the Anniversary Dinner of the Maryland Historical. 
Society, at Baltimore on Saturday last. The Hon. John P. Kennedy 
presided, and Sir Henry and Mr. Martin F. Tupper were amongst the 
guests. We commend our able Minister’s address to the notice of read- 
ers, who will find it full of happy points, and affording proof that it ig 
possible to give freshness and novelty to somewhat threadbare topics. 
The contrast between the diplomacy of the past age, which in its sub- 
serviency to Courts ignored the existence of Peoples, and that of our 
own time, which recognises public opinion as a moving principle, is 
also finely hinted. 
The State and City of New York have had their festival—the inau- 
guration of the vast chain of uninterrupted railroad, reaching from 
Piermont on the Hudson River to Dunkirk on Lake Erie. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Members of his Administration hay- 
ing accepted an invitation to aid in celebrating this auspicious event, 
the proceedings commenced on Tuesday with a public reception of Mr. 
Fillmore on his landing at Castle Garden. The President was accom- 
panied by Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, Mr. Crittenden the Attor- 
‘ney General, Mr. Hill the Postmaster General, and Mr. Graham the 
Secretary of the Navy. There was a numerous turn out of the State 
Militia, a procession through some of the principal streets of the City, 
a grand dinner at the Irving House, and ashow of much good will to- 
wards the President and his Cabinet on the part of the citizens of New 


—— 





York. We have no space for details, and can only say that there 
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was a wise abstinence from party political demonstration, and a becom- 
ing chariness of speech. 

On Wednesday, the party proceeded to Elmira, and on Thursday ar- 
rived safely at Dunkirk, the entire route having offered a succession of 
joyous demonstrations on the part of the inhabitants, and of cordial and 
appropriate greetings exchanged between President and People. We 
are compelled to omit particulars, but cannot omit the offer of hearty 
congratulations on the conclusion of so gigantic an enterprise. Yes- 
terday, Mr. Fillmore was to proceed to Buffalo, his native place, where 


@ great reception awaits him. 


The simultaneous publication of three new journals in this city evi- 
dences its continued activity and progress. Two out of these are 
French, and one is native. L’I/lustration has long been known 8 & 
Parisian pictorial weekly newspaper: its current numbers are hence- 
forth to be embodied with a Frerch summary of the Earopean weekly 
news, in a publication bearing the name of the Moniteur Americain, 
the enterprise being an offshoot from the establishment of L’ Jilustra- 
tion in Paris.—Le Phare de New-York is the name of an entirely new 
weekly French paper, under the editorial conduct of Mr. E. Masseras. 
It is a large quarto sheet, handsomely got up ; its contents are politi- 
eal, general, and literary.—Under thestrange title of the White Man’s 
Newspaper, here is the first number of a very showy journal, remind- 
ing one of the Morning Chronicle or some‘other London daily. It comes 





forth somewhat mysteriously, its conductors not being named, nor even |: 


the exact date of its successive numbers. It professes independence of 
all political party, and goes very extensively into reviews of books, and 
congenial topics. Report attributes the management to Messrs. G. G. 
Foster and ©. Edwards Lester. 


The assault case of Willis v. Forrest has been interrupted by the 
pressing engagements of some of the counsel engaged; and the trial 
will commence de novo on the first Thursday iu June. 





Té is positively announced by the Wewport (R.I.) Mercury, that Capt. 
Mackinnon of the British Navy, has succeeded in taking sixteen tur- 
bot, whilst fishing off the coast, in that neighbourhood, This gentle- 
man, during the winter, has repeatedly expressed his conviction that 
this delicious fish must be abundant in the American waters. 





The new yacht America has been for several days on a trial exeursion 
outside of Sandy Hook, and her rate of sailing and general good quali- 
ties have been pronounced highly satisfactory. She has, in fact, agree- 
bly surprised her constructors and her contingent owners, although her 
short race with the Maria, on Wednesday, did not determine her speed, 
as compared with that crack vessel. 





Paris Fasnions ron May.—Here is Longchamps at last, with a 
brilliant, sunny day, which has the effect of bringing out all the toilets 
of spring. We will not, however detain the reader from a deseription 
of what we have remarked there, and what the fashionable shops have 
displayed for the last few days. Delisle has made a public exhibition 
(his yearly custom) of the new objects and materials of the season. We 
observed there dresses for the Queen of Spain: these are of very rich 
silk, including a white taffeta dress, with two skirts; the upper skirt 
with a wreath of flowers, the under skirt open in front, forming a tunic, 
also wreathed with flowers. Another dress hasan immense bouquet of 
flowers at the bottom of each width, shooting up and lessening to the to 
of the skirt, at the waist. F dresses are the most numerous ; an 
stuffs, which till now were worn quite plain, are ornamented this year. 
Even cambric muslin is many-striped, with larger stripes down each 
front width. Woollen dresses, such as the Valencias popelinettes, are 


in the like manner. There is also a qnatey of barége 

» Woollen, silk, cotton, and muslin, . Dresses are 
equene cotton, with a white , and with little flowers, 
wreathed in front; their little pardessus e same stuff, and 


The coloured silks, with sprinkling or 
trimmed with flounces 


ornamented like the dress. 
running wreaths, are much worn for dresses, 
cut out, and ribbons put on. ‘ 

We should also mention a charming ¢toffe, which is worn with the 
game kind of ornament—the silk grenadine. All dresses are worn 
with the body open in front, and wide open sleeves, so as to show in all 
their beauty the chemisettes and under-sleeves, which daily increase 
in richness and elegance. English embroidery is in high fashion, and 
will be so during the whole season; but, with the ornaments, is inter- 
mixed either Valenciennes lace, or heavy embroidery or tambouring. 
Dresses of grenadine taffeta, with flounces, are hemmed round the 
edges, scalloped with silk, or by @ small lace of one of the shades of the 
dress. The rédingotes are trimmed with gathers of ribbon, either as 
small flounces or gathered in the middle. Little mantelets will eer- 
tainly be more the vogue in the shape of small shawls, or ~s behind, 
that hb, slightly hollowed in the centre ; both trimmed with lace, 
or large fringing, &c. when 
or it is trimmed with two fringes of white lace, mounted 

th two rows of small ribbon gatherings. 

Bonnets and capotes are remarkably elegant : the crown is exploded. 
The grow wider and wider; but, fortunately, they remain small. 
One noticeable, also, is, that the capotes are much preferred to 
bonnets: they can be more varied and more elegantly ornamented. 
The net and crape capotes are still trimmed with small flounees of rib- 
bon, either a little areola over the whole capote a ere shaped 

; 80 as to make the crown seem falling orf. hité crape and 


The mantelet is worn of a}l shades, an 


blond capotes are seen, with crowns embroidered with white, but we 
do not think this fashion will last. Hitherto the bouquet has always 
superseded these attempts at les for walking and evening toilet. 

ead-dresses are ornamen th exquisite artificial flowers, put on 
in rather small flat half wreaths, on each side of the top. Plain bon- 
nets of sewn or rice straw are often trimmed with light-coloured taffeta. 
— London Paper, 3d inst. 





Tue QUEEN AMONGST THE ExHIBITORS.—We understand that the 
Queen has signified her intention to visit the Exhibition some Saturday 
during the hours before the public are admitted, when all exhibitors 
will be invited to be present and in their places, to answer any inqui- 
ries which Her Majesty may desire to make respecting articles exhibi- 
ted by them. No doubt notice will be given to the exhibitors of the 
day which the Queen may be pleased to appoint.— Times. 


A MAY DAY ODE. 
By W. M. THacxeray. 


But yesterday a naked sod, 
The dandies sneered from Rotten-row, 
And cantered o’er it to and fro ; 
And see, ’tis done! 
As though *twere by a wizard’s rod 
A blazing arch of lucid glass 
Leaps like a fountain from the grass 
To meet the sun! 


A quiet green but few days since, 
ith cattle browsing in the shade, 
And lo! long lines of bright arcade 
In order raised ; 
A palace as for fairy Prince, 
rare pavilion, such as man 
Saw never, since mankind began, 
And built and glazed ! 


A peaceful place it was but now, 
nd lo! within its shining streets 
A niultitude of nations meets : 
A countless thro 
I see beneath the crystal bow, ane 
And Gaul, and German, Russ and Turk, 
Each with his native handiwork 
And busy tongue. 








I felt a thrill of love and awe 
To mark the diflerent garb of each, 
The changing tone, the various speech 
Together blent. 
A thrill, methinks, like His who saw 
‘«* All people dwelling upon e rth 
+ Praising our God with solemn mirth 
** And one consent.” 


High Sovereign in your Royal state. 
aptains and Chiefs and Councillors, 
Before the lofty palace doors, 
Are open set, 

Hush ! ere you pass the shining gate ; 
Hush! ere the heaving curtain draws, 
And let the Royal pageant pause 

A moment yet. 


People and Prince a silence keep! 
Bow coronet and kingly crown, 
Helmet and plume bow lowly down ; 
The while the priest 
Before the splendid —_ step, 
While yet the wondrous banquet stays, 
From Heaven supreme a blessing prays 
Upon the feast ! 


Then onwards let the triumph march ; 
Then let the loud artillery roll, 
And trumpets ring and joy-bells toll, 
And pass the gate ; 
Pass underneath the shining arch 
*Neath which the leafy elms are green— 
Ascend unto your throne, 0 Queen, 
And take your State! 


Behold her in her Royal place: 
A gentle lady—and the hand 
That sways the sceptre of this land 
How frail and weak! 
Soft is the voice, and fair the face ; 
She breathes amen to prayer and hymn, 
No wonder that her eyes are dim, 
And pale her cheek. 


This moment round her empire’s shores 
The winds of Austral winter sweep, 
And thousands lie in midnight sleep 

At rest to-day. 

O! awful is thatcrown of yours, 
Queen of innumerable realms, 
Sitting beneath the —s elms 

Of English May! 


A wondrous sceptre ‘tis to bear, 
Strange mystery of God which set 
Upon her brow yon coronet— 

The foremost crowa 

Of all the world on one so fair! 

That chose her to it from her birth, 
And bade the sons of all the earth 
To her bow down. 


The representatives of man 
Here from the far Antipodes 
And from the snbject Indian seas 
n Congress meet; 
From Afric and from Hindostan, 
From Western continent and isle, 
The envoys of her empire pile 
Gifts at her feet. 


Our brethren cross the Atlantic tides, 
Loading the gallant decks which once 
Roared a defiance to our guns 

With peaceful store ; 

Symbol of peace, their vessel rides !* 

O’er English waves float Star and Stripe, 

And firm their friendly anchors gripe 

The father shore! 


From Rhine and Danube, Rhone and Seine, 
As rivers from their sources gush 
The swelling floods of nations rush, 
And seaward pour = 
From coast to coast in friendly chain, 
With countless ships we bridge the straits, 
And angry Ocean separates 
Europe no more. 


From Mississippi and from Nile— 
From Baltic, Ganges, Bosphorus, 
In England’s Ark assembled thus 
Are friend and guest. 
Look down the mighty sunlit aisle, 
And see the sumptuous banquet set, 
The brotherhood of nations met 
Around the feast ! 


Along the dazzling colonnade, 
Far as the straining eye can gaze, 
Gleam cross and fountain, bell, and vase, 
In vistas bright. 
And statues fair of nymph and maid, 
And steeds, and pards, and Amazons, 
Writhing and grappling in the bronze, 
In endless fight. 


To deck the glorious roof and dome, 
To make the Queen a canopy, 
The peaceful hosts of industry 
Their standards bear. 
Yon are the works of Brahmin loom ; 
On such a web of Persian thread 
The desert Arab bows his head, 
And eries hig prayer. 


Look yonder where the engines toil ; 

These England’s arms of conquest are, 

The trophies of her bloodless war : 

Brave weapons these. 

Victorious over wave and soil, 

With these she sails, she weaves, she tills, 

Pierces the everlasting hills, 

And spans the seas. 


The engine roars upon its race, 
The shuttle whirrs along the woof, 
The people hum from floor to roof, 
With Babel tongue. 
The fountain in the basin plays, 
The chanting organ echoes clear, 
An awful chorus ’tis to hear, 
A wondrous song! 


Swell organ, swell your trumpet blast, 
March, Queen and Royal pageant, march 
By splendid aisle and springing arch 

Of this fair Hall . 
And see! above the fabric vast, 
God’s boundless Heaven is bending blue, 
God’s peaceful Sun is beaming through 
And shining over all. 
*The St. Lawrence. 


PAusic. 


Jenny Lixp’s THIRD ConcERT.—Castle Garden was as crowded on Monday 
evening last, as on the two former occasions, the weather having been as singy- 
larly propitious thus far, as it was perseveringly unpropitious for most of the con- 
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with 2 descriptive overture called “La Chasse,” by Mehul; a favorite composi. 
tion with all orchestras and audiences. The piece required a good supply of 
horns, however, (as its subject indicates) which M. Benedict had also at com. 
mand. The hunt is well described in the music, there being heard the inspirin, 
invitation of the “ wiuding horn,” the impatient baying of the hounds, their “at 
panting after the game, the hurrying scramble of the riders, and finally the suc. 
cessful and fatal shot, given in this instance by a veritable pistol from the mids of 
the orchestra, which a good deal startled the audience. Salvi sang, early in the 
evening, another of his most successful songs “Ciel che feci,” by Verdi. He was 
enthusiastically encored, the effective point of the performance being a most del}. 
cate, yet firm and pure piano, which, by the way, is the most distinguishing cha. 
racteristic of his style, for he carries his audience (as did Ole Bull) more frequently 
by the charm of his diminuendo and piano than anything else. Those who have 
heard Salvi in former years think that time is beginning to tell a little upon his 
voice, but unless it be in point of volume (for which we presume his voice was 
never remarkable) those unaccustomed tw hear him would hardly suspect a change 
in this respect. So long as his tone continues as sweet and as firm as it now js 
Salvi will never fail of producing signal vocaleffects. Belletti sang the charming 
aria “ Madamina” from “ Don Giovanni” in his own inimitable way. But we 
could not help thinking how very much more effective it would have been with 
the action which an operatic performance would have brought with it, and which 
in Belletti particularly, would—we doubt not—have been admirably humourous, 
The orchestra, by the way, in this piece, but badly sustained the singer, the time 
being very hurried and embarrassing. Bellini’s exquisite “ Ah nun credea” and 
the succeeding aria, sung by Jenny Lind, closed the first part of the programme. 
The music, admirable in itself, was faultlessly sung, and afforded us the most 
unmingled and exquisite enjoyment. We never heard a sweeter melanchc!y than 
is breathed through the introduction of this aria, and we very much regretted that 
in the repetition, which was called for, this part was omitted, and the aria only 
given again. The gem of the concert, however, was the trio from Olello, “ Ti 
parli l'amore,” throughout which Jenny Lind was, in every note, truly and sur. 
passingly herself, while Salvi and Belletti did her and themselves equal honour 
in their own peculiar spheres. These trios, which are now given at every concert, 
are truly magnificent performances, and are things to be remembered as events in 
any person’s musical experience. The favorite “ Herdsman’s song” was sung 
again at the close, the frequent repetition of which is justified, more than it might 
be otherwise, by its own intrinsic musical excellence, aside from its admirable 
performance. And yet there is one feature in it, which, with the present saddened 
and unjoyous expression in Jenny Lind’s face, we confess to listen to with reluc- 
tance—we mean the outburst of a merry laugi: in one of the measures, There 
is too strong a contradiction to this in the pleasant home of ingenuous smiles and 
truthful emetion, to make the mirth infectious, or of a trustful plausibility. On 
the first arrival in the country of the sweet songstress, the laugh seemed to well 
up from a light and joyous heart, but it appears now to be a mere feat of vocaliza- 
tion—though, after all, for aught the public know, it may even have been so, aud the 
heart still be as light and joyous as ever, not feeling itself particularly called upon 
to be merry on every repeated performance of the Herdsman’s song, or clever 
feat of the vocal organs, which lie so much higher than itself.—Some surprise was 
expressed that the concert closed with an instrumental piece. We presume this 
was intended to save Jenny Lind the annoyance of having the last song marred by 
the neise of those leaving the hall early. This has caused very vexatious disturbe 
ance in the two previous concerts, persons wishing to escape before the erowd 
commenced, to save time and perhaps an omnibus. The orchestra we may of 
course suppose less sensitive to this annoyance than the Queen-bird of adorable 
song. 





Drama. 





The past week has been largely devoted to Benefits, at the various establish- 
ments which we are accustomed to notice—the stock companies, in some cases, 
being aided by volunteers. This is preparatory to the close of the season, to 
changes and renewals of engagements, to painting and cleansing sometimes, and 
to new theatrical promises, always. Of the Broapway projects we cannot 
speak ; but two or three of the current rumours may, we believe, be set down as 
facts. BuRTON shuts up his establishment in order to renovate it, and full well 
does every frequenter know that it is none too soon—it has been unpolluted by 
soap and water, we verily believe, since the days of Palme and the Italian Opera ; 
and truly its great popularity, despite dirt and narrow benches, is the best proof 
of the efficacy of a good company and the skilful management of its Manager. 
Mr. Burton himself, with some of his excellent troupe is to play for a while at 
Niblo’s, on alternate nights with the Ravels, to whom the return of Gabriel is a 
tower of strength. Messrs. W. R. Blake and J. Wallack Lester remain attached 
to the Chambers Street establishment for the next season; but we learn with re- 
gret the withdrawal therefrom of two very popular actresses, Mrs. Russell and 
Mrs. Skerrett. The former is unfortunately compelled to retire from the stage in 
consequence of delicate health, and will leave a gap extremely difficult to fill, 
having gained public notice by her personal attractions, and secured fublic 
esteem by her close and constant attention to her professional duties, and by her 
frequent success in the many parts she has essayed. The latter merry and 
agreeable performer goes to BRovUGHAM, and will be a great acquisition to his 
company- Miss Mary Taylor and the clever Miss Chapman juin Burton, who 
will thus be strengthened in his farce and low comedy department. We presume 
that Miss Weston will take the lead in genteel comedy, for which she has many 
qualifications. She has had lately to play many uphill, sentimental parts, but has 
taken great pains with them, and we shall be glad to see her emerge into a higher 
range. We have only room to speak of two of the past week’s performances. 


BurtTon’s.—Morton’s “Cure for the Heart-ache” was brought out on Monday 

evening, nor dees the sight of it induce us to alter one iota of the opinions we ex- 
pressed, some three weeks since, on the subject of Morton’s plays generally, 
hough we may add that this is one of his best. The conception of Old Rapid and 
Young Rapid is very happy: the broad relief which father and son present is the 
chief charm of the piece; and in the hands of Messrs. Blake and Lester was the 
feature of the evening’s entertainment. The old Rapid of Mr. Blake, for simplicity 
and nature, and proper conception, ranks among his highest efforts. If it were 
equal, as a piece of writing, to Jessy Rural, it would be as fine a character as 
the inimitable old Vicar ; as itis, the good things only come out in gleams, through 
Morton’s usual lachrymose rubbish. Mr. Lester’s young Rapid was good, but it is 
not his best part; his tongue lacks the glib volubility which is essential to its per- 
fect rendering. (Will not the Manager give us a chance of seeing his Don Cesar 
de Bazan, before the close of the season? It could scarcely fail to draw.) What 
there isof Frank Oatland was well done by Mr. Burton, though rather a veteran 
for the farmer’s son. The temptation scene with the Nabob’s purse is always 4 
hit. The ladies did not appear to much advantage—Morton’s ladies never do. 
They only walk, and preach; nobody thinks of them a moment after they are gove 
and the only wonder is how they could ever find lovers; though it is after al! 
perhaps no great wonder, since the lovers are equally stupid. The putting this 
play on the stage was remarkable for an outrageous defiance of any approach t0 
ensemble in the costume. 

BrovuGHam’s.—A new and original three-act comic drama, understood to be 
from the pen of Mr. J. W. Lester the comedian, was produced here, on Wednes- 
day evening, and with considerable success. Without laying claim to anything 
absolutely new in the way of character, (almost a hopeless task at the present day,) 
it is well constructed and very agreeably written. The date carries one back to 
the days of the Grand Condé and Turenne. Many of the scenes and situations are 
irresistibly funny, and the plot is intricately interesting. The Captain Maurice 
O’Brien of Mr. Brougham, and the Criquet of Mr. Raymond—the latter ® 
slight part—were well played: the rest are old acquaintances. The house - 
been crowded lately, which on these warm nights is certainly a compliment to me 
entertainments provided by the unwearied Manager. 

N1sLo’s.—We must pay a parting compliment to that veritable sylphide, oo 
line Rousset, whose piquant and graceful dancing has been immensely admired 
by amateurs. She is well aided, too, by her sisters, especially Adelaide, who dons 
doublet and hose with a spirit and modesty that are very winning. The family 
has appeared in some new dances, with great success—excepting in the Yota 
Arragonaise, in which they are vastly inferior to the quartette of the Ravel — 
who danced it some months ago. We doubt not that the Queen of Spain woul ; 
have been of our opinion, had she seen the latter; the advertisements tell us that 
her Majesty patronised the former. 





certs given by Madame Anna Bishop a few months since, The programme opened 
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‘Notices of New Works. 


Tue Wire's SisTER, OR Tue Forsiwren Maraiace. By Mrs. Hub- 
back, niece to Miss Austen. New York, 1851. Harpers. —When Fanny 
Kemble made her début, her aunt, Mrs, Siddons, after the performance, 
came up to her niece and patting her encouragingly said “ good girl, 
Fanny, but not your aunt yet.” Moreover, that niece, nor this niece, 
shall never be that aunt, nor this aunt. 

Miss Austen’s gift was quiet good sense—the charm of her works 
that they portrayed every-day incidents so as to interest and amuse. 
The writer and the reader floated carelessly on without luggage or 
paraphernalia, and parted, the best of friends, with“ @ revoir!” Mrs. 
Hubback has chosen ® manner of parallel path with the beaten track of 
the religious novel ; and it is probable therefore that her book may 
find that sort of popularity which depends on its class. Certainly 
Mrs. Hubback works out her purpose unflinchingly, for she has it all 
her own way—everybody and everything conspire to make this forbid- 
den marriage an absolute Upas tree ; all the people seem constitutionally 
wreisued and very sickly, but it is a very illogical way after all of argu- 
ing—no—of putting, the question Mrs. Hubback has at heart. ‘Asser- 
tion,” says somebody, “is like an arrow from a long bow; its strength 
depends upon the hand that wields it.” Argument is like the arrow from 
a cross-bow, of equal force whether shot by a child or a giant. Which 
of us does not recollect that, in ‘ Una,”’ the writer turned and twisted 
his Catholics into Puseyites by whole chapters of clever twaddle ; and 
yet, three months after the book appeared, its author became a Catholic. 
Our inference is not a direct one—we are far from asserting that in 
three months Mrs. Hubback will marry her brother-in-law, but we do 

aver, that there is nothing in the book she has written, to prevent her. 
Such aman as “ Cecil” is described would have made any wife quite as 
wretched as “‘ Fanny”—for this reason, that all crimes are based on 
follies. Such a girl as “‘ Laura Mansfield” is shewn to be is bound to 
ron away from her husband, even if he be the Bishop of London. There 





, is enough talent in this book to make us wish that there were more 


simplicity of action in the plan, and the tone and style are irreproach- 
able. Let us hear again from Mrs. Hubback. 


Tue Morner-in-Law. By Emma D. E. Nevitt Southworth. Ibid. 
Appletons.—It were to be desired that the name of a book should be 
the sample brick of the edifice, setting plainly before the beholder the 
colour and material of the work it heralds. We suggest therefore a 
trifling alteration in the title before us, so that he who runs may read. 
The Monster-in-law would at once convey the impression intended to 
be produced, and then we should have but ourselves to blame if we 
criticized the ‘‘ truth” which hung up its banner on the outer wall. 

Mrs. Southworth possesses within her the capabilities for a good 
writer of fiction. She has imagination, variety, and a love of art ; but 
her works are marred by exaggeration—her world is peopled by Titans, 
and her paint-box has no grey in it—there is no tinting in her descrip- 
tions. This is to be regretted especially, because a fair field lies in the 
peculisrities of Southern life, which, faithfully portrayed, could not 
fail to interest, from the many striking points of difference and con- 
trast between North and South. But whoever should seek in Mrs. 
Southworth’s book for a fair representation of the slave, as he actually 
exists, could never gain from it an approximation to the real order of 
things. With the vexed question now agitating the country we have 
no concern; but in & literary point of view we hold that fidelity in 
tracing manners, characters, and customs is a sine gua non. The 
“Anna” and ** Kate Jumper” of this volume can be found, at this day, 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line, only in the over-excited imagination 
of a romance writer. 





Hine Arts. 


Proressor Satrier’s CosmoramMas.—For the third time, attention 
is invited to the above-named Exhibition, the third series of Views 
having been recently opened to the public, at the extensive rooms in 
Broadway, at the corner of Thirteenth Street. They are varied and 
beautiful as those which preceded them, and it is agreeable to add that 
their remarkable merit appears to be appreciated, if one may judge 
by the full attendance of spectators. Mountain scenery, street archi- 
tecture, the exterior and the interior of celebrated buildings, general 
views of cities, the modern, the antique, the picturesque and the sin- 
gular—there is as much variety in the choice of subjects, as beauty in 
the mode of treatment. In this present set are two or three, which 
deserve especial commendation.—No. 2, The North Cape, in Norway, 
the most northern point in Europe, is one of these. A sheer precipice, 
nearly a thousand feet in height, terminates apparently the European 
continent—although in fact it is on one of the Loffoden Islands—and 
seen by moonlight and painted with becoming soberness of tint, con- 
veys to the mind an impressive, almost an oppressive, sense of reality. 
—No. 5, again, is a very happy attempt to give the effect of lofty moun- 
tains, nor is it difficult to believe that the Bavarian Alps, amidst which 
the King’s Lake lies nestled, absolutely tower to the height of 8000 or 
9000 feet. This is no slight merit. The foreground also is skilfully 
made up, and if this No. 5, be not a master-piece of landscape-painting, 
it is at least a striking specimen of pictorial illusion.—A storm at sea is 
one of those subjects in which not one artist in a hundred achieves even 
moderate success: Mr. Sattler herein is wonderfully powerful, as may 
be observed in No. 15, which may be studied, and ought to be, without 
hurry.—Neither must the Ruins of the Forum of Pompeii be passed 
Without notice: the scene is one of extraordinary interest, excellently 

Well transferred to canvas.—We conclude with a welcome to No. 21, 
Teplaced here, by request, from the first series, and undoubtedly the 
oe of the whole collection. It represents the entrance to the Temple 
Abusimbil in Upper Egypt, with colossal figures cut in the solid 
Pa. thirty centuries ago, and the blue Nile of our own day floating 
nee past. Go, readers, and take your children : they will learn 
mt © this way, in an hour, than three months’ poring over Atlasses and 
ysical Geography Books can teach them. 


Py Avvice WELL INTENDED.—The following article appeared in 
© Evening Post, a few days since. 


XHIBITIO 7 i 
tures in rgd oy THE Acapemy or Desin.—History.—Those pic- 


ti noble department of art, which are drawn from our na- 
_ sanals, justly claim prior notice—the purpose of the artist in a 
hy Ject outweighing much technical superiority—if such there 
art trul © execution of a foreign theme. Catholic in all respects, as 
by its o, 18, yet the history of every people can be justly painted only 
aot wh Wu artists. ‘‘Let me make the songs of a nation, and I care 
tion’s 0 mokes its laws,” is an oft-quoted sentiment Have not a na- 
pd — an equally subtle and powerful influence, which should 
it is foll Sed with jealous care? But apart from these considerations, 
lees fields in the American painter to neglect the rich, novel and bound- 
naan 5 aaeved to his pencil in the history, character and customs of 
buried and, to repeat the worn-out and often pointless tales of a 
. Ren ooey, in a past world. 
antly as - ermel’s picture of ‘‘ Murray’s Defence of Toleration,” pleas- 
luxury ~ aie the eye by its artful grouping, justness of line, and 
pong nothin, our, records only an incident which we all know and should 
Dinner.» the | forgetting. While Mr. Thompson’s « Thanksgiving 
istic in éxecath more homely in character, and less brilliant and art- 
rial hans oa 1s @ theme of equal capacity to display all the mate- 
of the art—composition, character, and colour; with the 





infusion of a home sentiment which will find an echo in the hearts of 
millions when the honoured custom it commemorates shall have passed 
into desuetude. so 
“Mr. Stearns renews his oft presented claim upon our appreciation for 
just purpose, as well as for skilful execution, in his picture of ‘* Tecum- 
seh and Harrison in Council.” Of the execution of this work, as well 
as of those previously named, we shall have something to say, pro and 
con, at another time. 

If the above narrow-minded doctrine had been heralded in by an 
obscure journal, it might have pa:sed altogether unnoticed ; but being 
either written or sanctioned by such an authority in the Fine Arts as 
Mr. Bryant, the senior Editor of the paper from which we quote it, we 
confess it gives us a nervous apprehension of the fatal effects which it 
may possibly produce upon the rising generation of American artists. 
What yards of pig-tails do we not behold, dotting the walls of future 
Exhibitions! what bushels of knee-buckles! what pyramids of cocked 
hats! what stiff forms, hard outlines, intractable themes ! 

The position of the Evening Post may be doubly contested—as re- 
gards the general principle, and as regards the particular application 
of it in this case. The notion that in a work of art, the purpose should 
determine the value—and not the erecution—is altogether untenable, 
and would lead to a complete upsetting of all established practice, as 
of all sound theory on the subject. According to it, if Paul Potter had 
painted the Transfiguration, he mast have been immortalised by his 
subject; according to it, Mr. Somebody’s lately-published poem, in 
twenty cantos, on Liberty, must far surpass Mr. Bryant’s gems of 
verse occasionally to be found in the Magazines. But it were a waste 
of time to dwell upon the reductioad absurdum involved in the idea 
that a lofty purpose—in Art—can hallow a mediocre style, or clothe 
an unpicturesque subject with pictorial beauty. Very skilful treat- 
ment may indeed confer a certain marketable value upon satin gowns, 
dead game, and objects of still life, but the converse does {not hold 
good. As for the present case, the Post is singularly unhappy in its 
illustration, Mr. Rothermel’s picture being about as far as possible re- 
moved from ** the worn-out and often pointless tales of a buried mytho- 
logy in a past world.” Neither is it “‘an incident which we should 
lose nothing in forgetting ”—on the contrary, it is a subject fall of in- 
terest which cannot pass away. Mary Queen of Scots, may indeed be 
a myth in the mind’s eye of the writer quoted above, but even on his 
authority it will not be conceded that the antagonistic position of two 
Religions—the Protestant and the Roman Catholic—still standing in our 
day in the same attitude of rivalry and defiance—can be dismissed as a 
trivial incident, or be overshadowed in its human interest even by a 
New England Thanksgiving dinner. 

We pass by, without comment, the well-known fact that the costumes 
of the American Revolutionary period, all over the civilised world, are 
so totally devoid of artistic capabilities, that it is next to impossible to 
make a great picture out of them. A clever mancuvring with diffi- 
culties is the utmost success that can be hoped ; they cannot be embodied 
in high-class works of art. If, therefore, American painters are devoid 
of world-wide ambition; if they be content to tickle the dull tastes of 
the ignorant million; if they be willing to set up the over-estimated 
Benjamin West for their ‘* Magnus Apollo,’’ they may potter round the 
circumscribed time and space just mentioned, with the conviction that 
they will never stand in their own branch of the Fine Arts, where Hi- 
ram Powers has placed them in his. Who supposes that the sculptor 
would have achieved his undoubted eminence, if his Fisher-boy had 
worn knee- breeches and a cut-away coat—his Greek Slave, a hoop and 
farthingale? ‘* Our glorious constitution” may be the life and soul of 
the body politic, but it is a perpetual wet-blanket upon artistic genius, 
and we regret to see it so frequently thrown over the shoulders of 
young aspirants by those who should lead them to higher and better 
things. The theme might be pursued at greater length, and we trust 
will be, by untrammelled native journalists, who can emerge from the 
narrow spheres of their own nationality, on occasions that so obviously 
require it. 





Tue Lonpon Art-Union.—The annual meeting of this institution 
was held at the Lyceum Theatre, on the afternoon of the 29th ult., 
Lord Monteagle in the chair. The report is stated to have been satis- 
factory; the amount for the previous year is not stated, but £150,000 
is set down as the sum received during the fifteen years since its estab- 
lishment, making a yearly average of £10,000. The prizes, it will be 
remembered, are chosen by the fortunate drawers, from the galleries 
of exhibited pictures, the Society furnishing the sums of money accord- 
ing toaward. It may be interesting to note down the value of the 
prizes: there are, then, one of £200, two of £150, two of £100, five of 
£80, four of £70, six of £60, eight of £50, fifteen of £40, nineteen of 
£25, five of £20, thirteen of £15, and fifteen of £10. Subscribers in 
this City and in Boston have had a run of luck, as the following list 
shows—Mr. A. Roberts of New York, one prize of £100, Miss M. A. 
Slater one of £25, and Mr. J. Jackson one of £10: Mr. G. Hayward 
of Boston one of £80, Mr. C. Lawman one of £40, Mr. E. Codman one 
of £25, Mr. J. P. Davis one of £20, and Mr. J. H. How one of £15. 
In London, where exhibitions are numerous, this system works well ; 
better than it could do here. 





THE GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 
The approaching performance of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s new play, re- 
peatedly alluded to, is thus advertised in the London papers. 


UILD OF LITERATURE AND ART; to encourage Life Assurance 
and other Provident habits among Authors and Artisis; to render such 
assistance to both as shall never compromise their independence; and to found a 
New Institution where honourable res: from arduous labour shall still be associ- 
ated with the discharge of congenia! duties. ; 

To bring this project into general notice, and to form the commencement of the 
necessary fund, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton—one of its originators—has written 
and presented, to his fellow-labourers in the cause, a New Comedy in Five Acts. 
It will be produced under the management of Mr. Charles Dickens, in a theatre 
coustetiated for the purpuse; and will be performed by Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, Mr. Dudley Costello, Mr. Peter Cunningham, Mr. Charles Dickens, 
Mr. Augustus Egg, A.R.A., Mr. John Forster, Mr. it. H. Horne, Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold, Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. J. Westland Marston, Mr. 
Frank Stone, Mr. John Tenniel, Mr. F. W. Topham, and others. Portions of the 
scenery have been presented by Mr. Absolon, Mr. Thomas Grieve, Mr. Lewis 
Haghe, and Mr. Telbin. 

The first representation of the Comedy, which is entitled, 
NOT SO BAD AS WE SEEM; 
or, MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER, 


will take place at Devonshire House, on Friday, 16th May, before 
Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
And his Royal Highness Prince ALBERT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen wishing Tickets for the performance at Devonshire 

ouse—price Five Pounds each: this sum being regarded as a contribution in 
support of the design—will, on a written application to His Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, at Devonshire House, receive a voucher for the same, exchangeable 
at Mr. Mitchell’s Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


Touching the whole project, and the means by which it is to be car- 
ried out, the Times of the 28th ult. contains the following jaundiced, 
ungenerous, and contemptible article, evidently written by one of the 
small fry of literature, on whom it affects to look down with such sove- 
reign contempt. 


A play from the practised and popular pen of the author of Richelieu 
and the Lady of Lyons, a cast of performers under the direetion of the 
graphic delineator of that incomparable manager Mr. Vincent Crummles, 





Devonshire-house, and that most marketable and vendible of all mar- 


the dedication of no less fashionable a /ocale than the princely saloon of | 


ketable and vendible things in this exceedingly commercial country, 
the gracious presence of Her Majesty the Queen and her Royal Consort, 
are oat as the means whereby a Guild of Literature and Artis to 
be established, and a mighty revolution effected in the destinies of the 
literary public. If the means be found equal to the end, the motto, 
‘** Not so bad as we seem,” will be extremely appropriate to a success 
achieved by methods the efficacy of which requjres to be proved in o-der 
to be believed. For our own part, we must cOnfess that, at present, 
things do seem to us very bad. We can scarcely imagine that a 
play by an author, the intermission of whose dramatic labours the pub- 
lic has acquiesced. in without any very visible symptoms of discontent 
—-a performance rE egy em who must be most wonderful amateurs 
indeed if they exceed the limi‘s of profzssional mediocrity—the admis- 
sion to a single room of 2 great howse—and even the presence of the 
Queen, will be found in themselvzs sufficiently attractive to realize a 
sum large enough to start the proposed Guild of Literature and Art 
with the expected eclat. Guild, as Mr. Hallam tells us, is derived from 
the Anglo-saxon “ gilden,” to pay, a derivation not more consonant to 
etymology than to common sense. If there be no payment there will 
be no Guild, and we cannot see in the proposed means a very promising 
source of supply. The public is not, in its collective capacity, a play- 

oing public; it admires the writings of Mr. Dickens and Mr. Douglas 
p pms , but cares nothing about their histrionic qualifications, and the 
rival Exhibition in Hyde Park will have anticipated all that is likely 
to be made from a nearer view of Her Majesty and her Consort. If, 
then, the Guild of Literature and Art is destined to be anything more 
than a dream, it must owe its existence, or the money upon which that 
existence depends, to its own intrinsic and inherent merit, its own pow- 
er of conciliating _. regard and support, rather than to the ingeni- 
ous but ineffectual machinery upon which it proposes to rely. 

The ends towards the accomplishment of which the public is solicited 
to contribute are three-fold,—to encourage life assurance and other 
provident habits among authors and artists; to render such assistance 
to both as shall mever compromise their independence; and to found a 
new institution where honourable rest from arduous labour shall stilk 
be associated with the discharge of congenial duties. These are doubt- 
less desirable ends, though possibly not extremely interesting to the 
unlettered public, who are to supply the means, since it must be admit- 
ted that, from the time of Horace to the days of Scott, the votaries of the 
muses have been proverbial for their disregard of the material interests, 
and that those ills which 


——*‘* The scholar’s life assail, 
* Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol,” 


notwithstanding some brilliant exceptions, are still but too apt to wait 
on the checkered career of the professiunal man of letters. Supposing, 
then, the public to feel an interest sufficiently warm to induce them to 
contribute largely for such an object, is the scheme proposed one likely 
to attain it effectually? The outline of the plan is, that no one shall 
be admitted to the benefits of the scheme who has not previously given 
proof of his provident intentions by insuring his life. The Guild is to 
consist of members and associates, and some fifty honorary members. — 
Members are to have a salary of two hundred a-year, associates of one 
hundred ; both members and associates are to be elected by the Guild 
as vacancies occur, and are to deliver lectures and render assistance in 
the diffusion of literary knowledge. 

Now the first thing that strikes us is, that this scheme will renderno 
assistance at all to those persons whom, above all others, the public 
would be anxious to relieve. The Guild would not redeem Sheridan’s 
blanket from the bailiff, or succour the pinching poverty of a Gold- 
smith or a Burns. These were constitutionally improvident men, and 
never dreamt of insuring their lives, or anything else except their own 
daily subsistence, the delight of their readers, the deathless renown of 
their works, and the glory of their country and their language. The 
very rare and admirable powers which enabled them to delight, to in- 
struct, or to astonish mankind, probably disqualified them from dis- 
charging those personal duties which are all in all to men whose minds 
were made, not for mankind, but for themselves. Ben Jonson dragging 
out a miserable old age in ill health and poverty in the midst of a city 
never weary of admiring the works of his genius; Butler starved to 
death ; Otway choked by the roll which came too late to feed, and was 
only able to kill hia; Jolmson and Savage walking round St. James’s- 
squere alt night;bediuse they had not where to lay their heads, would 
have had no claims to the sympathies of the Guild of Literature and Art. 
The drudge of the bookseller, whose labour is little more intellectual 
than that of the printer and binder who contribute with him to the 
construction of a volume, and mediocrities of all kinds, whether in the 
department of review or compilation, will be the recipients of this liter- 
ary fund. The object is not to reward talent and public service, but 
prudence, and prudence of that particular kind which commences its 
proceedings in life with the view and ambition of terminating it in am 
almshouse. The men whom the Guild delights to honour are those who 
work at literature as a trade, and, being conscious of their inability to 
make it pay, look forward to eleemosynary support in their old age. Such 
® prospect would afford the same stimulus to lite exertion, and the 
same reward of merit, as the plan of the French Socialists to pay all 
labourers alike, whether they work well or ill. Nor will the assistance 
of the Guild be given in a manner consistent with the independence of 
the recipients. The members and associates will certainly be elected 
by the Guild, but only to receive yearly eleemosynary assistance. 
The Guild does not require certain duties in consideration of which it 
pays acertain salary, but it pays a salary in consideration of whieh the 
member or associate must, when called upon, perform certain duties. 
The salary is the substance, the duties are the accident. It is, in fact, 
little more than a system of outdoor relief, and will probably be found 
as little favourable to the development of habits of providence and ir- 
dustry. The fallacy is in supposing that to a mind so constituted as to 
be capable of weighing the respective advantages of providence and im- 
providence, it is necessary to add any artificial inducements in favour 
of the former. The contrast between plenty, ease, abundance, independ- 
ence, and their reverse, is sufficiently striking, without receiving any 
additional aid from the contributions of the public. The difficulty is to 
persuade men of fine genius to give attention to these considerations, not 
to get them to admit their mcy when once considered. According 
to the theory of the Guild, literary men have not at present reasons 
enough to make them provident, but require an artificial stimulus. 
We, on the — apprehend that the difficulty lies not in the want 
of argument, but the obtaining a fair hearing in minds so peculiarly 
constituted. 

Though the Guild, however, proposes to relieve that class of li- 
terary men for whom the oo has no sympathy, passing by those 
whom it would be most anxious to succour ; and although it will do lit- 
tle to raise the literary character by making an almshouse the goal to 
which its career is directed, there is no doubt that the Guild, whether 
it succeed or fail, will tend to the great glorification of those who are 
willing to exhibit their histrionic powers to the public in the disinter- 
ested promotion of its objects, and the prudent and plodding sons of 
literature will doubtless owe a deep debt of gratitude to the men who 
are willing for their sake to peril on the stage that reputation which 
they have honourably won in the closet. 


Some of the men who have nobly set this scheme on foot may perhaps 
be chargeable with rather cliqueish propensities; probably their ama- 
teur acting has been unduly lauded by their admirers; possibly, the 
arrangements for affording aid to distressed men of letters may require 
modification or change. But the animus of the writer of the above 
article is so disgusting, that we venture the prediction that it will en- 
sure for the Guild the very support which it was intended to deprecate, 
so often do envy and ill-will overshoot their mark. 








A VINDICATION OF MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 


We cheerfully give place to the following communication, although 
we doubt not that it would have been admitted with equal readiness, 
entire or in substance, into the columns of the Toronto Patriot, of 
which high-standing journal it complains. No prefatory remark is 
wanted, unless we remind the writer, that Editors of newspapers are 
sometimes unwittingly and unwillingly made parties to the working of 
private malice, for the simple reason that they are not omniscient. 
Whether the paragraph quoted below appeared in a correspondent’s 
letter, editorially, or otherwise, we have no means at hand for ascer- 
| taining. 


YO THE EDITOR OF THE ALBION. 





Belleville, C. W., May 6, 1851. 
| Sir,—The following paragraph appeared in the Toronto Patriot, for 
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Jan. 29, 1851, relative to my sister, Miss Strickland, the well known 
authoress of the ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England.” 
“This reminds us still more strongly of a correspondence published very re - 


cently in the American papers, by Miss Strickland’s authority, purporting to be a ) Or j . 

fhe with the stream, than to investigate whether the monstrous 
that have been ee a successful party against the fallen 
house of Stuart, by the hardi 


her good taste there was no question—was subsequently denied by Mrs. Southey, 2 credit. 


series of letters which had passed between Miss Strickland and Mrs. Southey, 
with reports of conversation between the two ladies ; in all which Miss Strickland 
is represented to have been a very dear and iatimate friend of the Southey family ; 
but the whole unfortunately for iiss Strickland’s character for veraci ty—about 


who showed that Miss Strid@land had intruded herself at a moment of great dis- 
tress, for the purpose of manufacturing literary capital, and that she had given a 
colouring, unjastifiable by facts, to suit her own purpose.” 

Convinced of the utter falseness of this statement made by the 
Toronto Patriot, against the fair fame of my sister, I had taken up my 
pen to contradict it; when, it appeared to me, that in order to put a 
stop to such injurious reports for the future, it would be better to send 
the offensive paragraph to my sister, and let her contradict it herself. 
This morning, I received her reply, together with a letter from Mrs. 
Southey to Miss Strickland, which must strike every one as & com- 
plete refutation of the slander set forth by the Toronto Patriot. 

You will confer upon Miss Strickland aud myself a great favour, 
WA giving insertion to these letters in your admirable journal. I 
think it necessary to disabuse the public mind of any belief in so cruel 
a calumny against the honour of a lady, who has ever borne a reputa- 
tion of unsullied integrity; and who is more highly prized by her 
family and those to whom she is intimately known, for her high moral 
qualities, her truth and faithfulness, than even for those great mental 
attainments, that have made her one of the most remarkable women of 
her age and country. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours with great respect, 
Susanna Moopie. 


Copy of Miss Agnes Strickland’s letter to Mrs. Moodie. 


Reydon Hall, Suffolk, 
March 23, 1851. 
My dear Susanna, 

As soon as I received your letter, enclosing the paragraph in which 
the Toronto Patriot has made so unjustifiable a use of my name, by 
the publication of a statement in which there is not a.word of truth, 
I wrote immediately to Mrs. Southey on the subject, sending her 
the article in which some anonymous slanderer had thus injuriously 
connected her name with mine, in endeavouring to fix a charge of a 
dishonourable nature on me. 

From that lady I received the following reply by return of post, 
which I shall feel greatly obliged by your getting inserted in any 
respectable Trans-Atlantic paper in good circulation, as the best refu- 
tation that can be given to the fabrication put forth by the Z’oronto 
Patriot. 

Affectionately yours, 
AGners STRICKLAND. 


Copy of Mrs. Southey’s letter to Miss Strickland. 
Buckland, March 21, 1851. 
Madam, 

I have read with equal surprise and indignation the paragraph 
from the Toronto Patriot, forwarded to me fh your letter received 
this morning. I lose not a moment in assuring you that the article 
it alludes to in the American papers is, as regards myself, from be- 
ginning to end an audacious falechood. I have no doubt that it is 
equally false in relation to you. And this is certain, that the present 
communication is the first and only one, direct or indirect, which has 
ever passed between us, and that except in her admirable works, I 
have not the honour and good fortune to be acquainted with Miss 
Strickland. 

Believe me to be, dear Madam, 
With high esteem, very truly yours, 
Carouine Souruey. 

Further illustration of this subject may perhaps be deemed unne- 
cessary ; yet, I cannot refrain from extracting a few passages from my 
sister’s private communication to me, which L think must for ever 
place her above such false accusations. 

**T was astonished and shocked at the absurd and malignant use 
which the Editor of the Torento Patriot, bas ht proper to make 
of my name in the paragraph you forwarded to m your last letter. 
Tassure you that there is not a syllable of trush-in it—not even that 
provoking perversion of facts, which, by connecting a grain of truth 
with a bushel of falsehoods, produces the most mischievous species of 
misrepresentations—for this is from ing to end, sheer invention, 
without a shadow of foundation on which to build a calumny. I have 
not the slightest acquaintance with Mrs. Southey. Yet, as there is a 
natural fraternityship (if I may coin a word to express my meaning) 
between cotemporary authors of the nobler class ot literature, which 
on proper occasions authorizes a frank application from the one to the 
other, I immediately wrote to her, and enclosed the paragraph, request- 
ing her, as she was the or who of all the world must be the best 
aware of the absurdity of this Trans-Atlantic fabrication, to have the 
kindness to contradict it in such a letter as I might have her sanction 
for publishing in refutation of the charge. I only —— replying to 
you, till I could receive that lady’s answer, which, although she most 
considerately wrote by return of post, did not reach me till this morn- 
ing, owing to the circuitous route by which my letter was sent; for 
not acquainted with Mrs. Southey’s address, I had no other re- 
source than enclosing it to our mutual publishers, the Messrs. Black- 
woud of Edinburgh, with a request that they would add the proper 
direction. You cannot forget the delight with which we used to read 
Mrs. Southey’s ‘Chapters on Churchyards,’ ‘Andrew Cleaveland,’ 
and many other of her delightful contributions to that magazine, when 
she was Miss Caroline Bowles ; for you were one of her great admirers 
in those days, when we had leisure to read and work, as a united party 
seated round the old family table. 

‘* The laborious nature of my present occupation, the historical bio- 
graphy of royal British ladies, wholly precludes me from such enjoy- 
ments now ; and my time so completely that it is with the 
utmost difficulty I can snatch an occasional five minutes to write to a 
dear sister, or beloved friend. Such tices, as those imputed to me 
by the Trans-Atlantic press, might be the doings of those who have 

nothin to do; but I know the value of my minutes too well to waste 
them, by intruding myself upon others in quest of material, when my 
materials are only to be found in state paper offices, and other reposi- 
tories of the monuments of past ages. I may truly say with Southey, 
* My thoughts are with the dead.” My very dreams are peopled with 
visions of eparted Queens and their troubles. ’ 

“« Just at this crisis, I am writing twelve hours a day ; in preparing 
the biography of Mary Stuart’s mother, Mary of Lorraine, for the 
press. I catch myself dating my own letters of every day life, 1551— 
so entirely am I absorbed in her l struggle. Unfortunately, I 
am full six weeks oo the time when I ought, according to my agree- 
ment with Messrs. Blackwood, to have delivered the MSS. for ‘ Lives 
of the Queens of Scotland,’ vol. 2, and everything that distracts m 
attention from ms | duty to the public is a serious misfortune, both to 
my publishers and myself. However, my honcur is dearer to me than 
my literary interests ; and I feel myself compelled to do what is neces- 
sary for self-vindication in this disagreeable business. 

“The story of my having become a convert to the Church of Rome, 
which has been circulated in America, is equally false, and got up 
by some enemy, in order to injure my popularity. I am, as I ever 
have been, and with the of God, hope to continue, a firm mem- 
ber of the Church of d, @ constant communicant, and occasion- 
ally, a humble labourer in the same as a Sunday school teacher. Yes, 
our little Sunday school, which we assisted to found, in 1828, is still 

& surviving memorial of our united labours in that portion of the 

church universal, which we esteem to be the purest and best calculated 

to lead the soul to God. The children, who were assembled there for 
the first time, on the first Sunday of 1828, to receive spiritual instruc- 
tion, are men and women; and some of their little ones are in our 

- _ — Reyer us - ee a time ee at with 

4 pe » if my Reya ies now publishing with 
the Blackwoods prove only as profita le to me a0 the « Queens of 

a, did to Colburn, that I shall be able to build a school-house, 
pga & fire for our poor little Catechumini in the cold wintry 

“It is true that I have abstained from using any vitu rations, 
either against Roman Catholics or their creed vend this cone con- 


scientious } ape ne considering that the same liberty of conscience 

oy * What art 
r? To his own master he standeth 
Moreover, I agree with the chivalric Earl of Essex, who, 


which I enjoy myself I ought not to infri i 
thou, O man, that judgest another ? infringe in others. 
or faileth.’ 


when he was blamed for his toleration to the Irish Roman Catholics, 


the Reformed Church, than by — Catholics’—and is not re- 


vi persecution ? 
ee witness of those whose actions 


their purpose as well as a fact.’ On this hint did the Burnet, Old- 
mixon, and Wellwood class of writers fill their 
which are about as deserving of quotation as the ‘ 
Giant Killer.’ But when the journals of the day Were under the con- 
trol of the Privy Council, and the frequent suspensions of the Habeas 
Corpus Act fettered the press; while place, 
were in the gift of the Whig Cabinet, for nearly a century, what writer 
would have ventured to expose falsehoods got up for political pur- 
poses ? 


of searching out truth, have, as far as I could, se 


dering their cotemporaries. However, I ought to be thankful that 


Y | was the work of Protestant or Catholic. 


My vocation as a royal biographer compels me to 
relate. 


es, but for the love of truth. It is a much easier thi 


write not for sects 
to sail 
hoods 


hood of assertion, were really worthy 
Is was a political maxim of William the Third’s Secre- 
of State, Wharton, ‘ That a good lie, well believed, would answer 


ages with stories, 
istory of Jack the 


nsion, and preferment 


** An instance of the inventive powers of malice is surely afforded by 
the unscrupulous fictions that have been circulated against me by the 
baser sort of writers for the Trans-Atlantic journals. I, who have 
never attacked, or to my own knowledge injured another author, or 
used my pen to hurt the feelings of any living creature—l, ing my 
days in poring over the mouldering records of the past for the pee e 
rated myself from 
the jealousies and intrigues of those, who earn a base living by slan- 


hitherto I have had the happiness to escape the shafts of such witless 
fabrications. I cannot hope to please everybody; but no one who 
speaks truly can record anything to my dishonour.” 


—>_ — 


SIR H. BULWER’S SPEECH AT BALTIMORE, 


On being toasted at the Anniversary Dinner of the Baltimore 
Historical Society, May 10th, 1851. 
Gentlemen—Notwithstanding the pleasure which I feel in meetin 
you again, and the influence of the gay countenances which surroun 
me, I confess to you that one sorrowful sentiment has at this moment 
the first place in my heart. 
Since we last met, the brave and gallant spirit of that soldier who 
then ruled over the destinies of this Republic, and to whose high 
achievements I had then the opportunity of paying a casual tribute 
of respect, has passed from us to that land where there is no hon- 
our to the victor, no humiliation to the vanquished. Sad and sud- 
den, gentlemen, was that event, but even whilst following the re- 
mains of the honest-hearted Taytor to the grave, I could not see 
without admiration the quiet and decorous manner in which the reins 
of Government passed throughout this extended Empire, from the 
hands of the Great Warrior to those of the Peaceful Magistrate.— 
(Cheers.) Nor have I marked without interest how «& prudent citi- 
zen arriving so suddenly and unexpectedly at a power of which mon- 
archs might be proud, at once displayed the sagacity and the capa- 
city of a great ruler—calling to his councils the wise men of the 
land, (cheers,) and adopting that policy which he thought best calcu- 
lated-—in acrisis big with the fate of empire—to assuage the passions 
of conflicting parties, and to bring them to that ground of compromise, 
on which I agree with preceding speakers, it is always politic when 
possible to arrange calmly and amicably the worldly differences of 
mankind. (Loud applause.) And, if these things, gentlemen, are 
creditable to an individual, are they not creditable also to the insti- 
tutions of the State to which he belongs? (Yes.) Yousay, yes. 
repeat most assuredly, yes! And I now speak of them because it ap- 
pears to me that I cannot better testify that I deserve in some degree, 
the regard and kindness with which you and your countrymen have 
honoured me, than by showing that I appreciate the qualities of the 
statesmen that govern you, and the institutions under which you live. 
(Applause.) Oh! gentlemen, Iam proud, you know it, I don’t dis- 
guise it, of St. George—but I freely admit that the greatest feat he 
ever performed was that of begetting St. Jonathan. (Cheers and laugh- 
ter.) Yonder figure, however, reminds me per toa figure of His- 
tory on the table) that we are not here as the children of St. George 
or St. Jonathan, but as countrymen of all the great and common land 
‘of letters. (Cheers.) The Society which is here assembled, and of 
which you have elected me a member, is dedicated to the study of 
history, and though the field to which it is principally confined ied 
American history, in what part of the civiliz weld is not Ameri- 
can history a subject of interest? (Cheers.) For my own part, gen- 
tlemen, I have just been qualifying myself to wear somewhat wor- 
thily the badge you have conferred upon me, (pointing to the rib- 
bon of the Society upon his breast,) by paying a visit to the foun- 
tain source of your early traditions; I mean that almost fabulous re- 
gion where Powhatan— 
«the Lord of all 


Quivered and plumed and lithe and tall” 


held his rule over the half naked, (much laughter,) may I say this, 
(laughter,) and ruthless warriors who roved through the primitive fo- 
rests of Virginia. Yes, prey ccg" I think I could pass my examina- 
tion, and show a good title to my degree, for I have been standing on 
the ground where the gallant Smith was laid upon the fatal stone, 
and have listened on the very spot where those romantic facts occur- 
red, to the tale of how the beautiful, I suppose I may not say the fair 
daughter (laughter) of the Indian King rushed to the rescue of our 
common hero, and saved for future deeds a life already se full of mar- 
vellous adventure, (cheers,) and is it not a fact of singular and fa- 
vourable augury, that after visiting the historical exploits of one John 
Smith, I should find another John Smith (laughter)—probably his de- 
scendant—President of your Historical Society ? (Cheers and laughter. ) 
Will you allow me te congratulate upon having a President who has 
such a traditional claim to the post? And will you allow me also to 
congratulate you in following the pursuit which you have selected as the 
occupation of your leisure, in a spot, and under circumstances which 
must naturally tend to make it agreeable. (Cheers.) Your historical 
studies, gentlemen, must of course begin with your own peculiar histo- 
ry, and whether you look to its t current or its future course, I 
den’t think you can well be dissatisfied. (Cheers.) Ay, gentlemen of 
Maryland, let us turn to the first of your early chronicles, what 
do we see there? Amidst a time of general intolerance, when the voice 
of Religion was elsewhere drowned amidst the cries of victims and the 
shouts of persecutors, when her holy light was elsewhere rendered lu- 
rid by the glare of bond-fires blazing over human sacrifice, here, in this 
chosen leat. her soft and gentle accents sank into the heart of the pen- 
itent, breathing mercy and forgiveness! (cheers,) whilst her ever-sa- 
cred ray beaming round the tranquil altars of St. Mary’s seemed like 
the lustre of the sweet pa of the night to dispel surrounding dark- 
ness and disperse the clouds which the tempests of that stormy time 
drove ever and anon toward the peaceful waters of the Potomac, (ap- 
plause,) and here, gentlemen, let us not pursue history into the do- 
main of theclogy, nor seek to inquire whether this glorious toleration 
Suffice it for us to know that 
it was the workof Americans and Englishmen, (loud cheers,) whose 
minds were imbued with a truly Christian spirit, at a time when men 
seemed to have unlearned the Christian precept, that no one can really 
love his God, who does not love his neighbour also, (applause,) and if 
such is the picture, gentlemen, which comes to you from times gone bye 
what is that which stands on the foreground of times now present, pro- 
mising a future still more splendid for times to come? (Cheers.) 
Your city has increased within the last ten years from one hundred to 
a hundred and seventy thousand souls, and has added within the last 
year 1,600 houses to its previous habitations. (Applause.) It stands 
upon a bay whence the shipping which crowds its wharves is carried by 
the steady breeze of prosperous commerce to every region open to the 
Ocean; (cheers)—whilst already three Railroads place it in direct 
communication with the three great divisions of this immense conti- 
nent. (Cheers.) 
It contains amidst its community some of the heartiest friends and 
most accomplished gentlemen that are to be found in this or the other 
side of the Reiantic. (Applause.) Do you wish forexamples? I could 
look round the room and pick and choose them, but let me turn to my 
friend near me, ——~ Mr. Kennedy) where is there a more ac- 
complished citizen of the world, or a more capital fellow ? 


your harbour, or sweepdown your streets, (laughter) equipped in every 


rigging—so well stor 


And here, gentlemen, it may perha 
and more sober compliment to Baltimore beauty—which, as you know 





observed, ‘I think there are better ways of my proving my love to 


at this time wears t 


I longniet 


(Loud 
cheers.) Shall I stop here? Shall I say nothing of those “ Baltimore 
Clippers” of yours, who whether they lie with their sails furled in 


way for conquest, (laughter) are so neat in their build, so trim in their 

with all that can make a long voyage comforta- 
ble and agreeable—even from this world to the next—(loud laughter.) 
be permitted me to pay a grateful 


ee of the proudest coronets of the British Peer- 


. (Cheers.) And more especially I would wish to pay a just 
tribute of respect to that high and noble lady who is equally an hon. 
our to your country and an ornament to our Court. And, who bright 
withevery mental and personal charm, was the evening, may I not g, 
Western, star which shone on the serene evening of the busy life of 
that great Statesman, who whether he directed our foreign policy to. 
ward the triumphs that were obtained by his great brother, as ruled in 
the Vice-regal palace of his dear native land, or fou: d an adequate 
field for his comprehensive genius in the wide domains of our Indian 
empire, was at all times and places the idol of his friends and the aq. 
miration of his countrymen;—need I tell you that I speak of the wif, 
of Lord Wellesley, the grand-daughter of Chas. Carrol? (Ap. 
lause. ) 
3 Gentlemen, your State and city have for me peculiarly dear and ya. 
luable associations. Never shall I forget the day, when passing up 
that great river which rises in Maryland, our vessel pa before the 
site which is still hallowed by the shadow of your great warrior and 
statesman. (Cheers.) 
‘«« Gay laughed the sun on thatauspicious morn ” 


And there we lay—amidst glad faces—giving the salutations of greet. 
ing, and receiving those of welcome. All was amity, joy and peace. 
And yet the last time a vesse) of the British Government had ridden 
on those waters, it had come as the ministrant of war, and been me: b 
the loud and fierce cheer of stern defiance. The last time that the 
ccmmingling smoke from British and American cannon had cleared 
away from that scene, it had left visible the field of anguish and of 
death. 

How many years—how many thousand years—did that scene seem to 
me distant from the scene which was before me? (Loud cheers.) How 
different and distinct the sentiments which overshadowed that gloomy 
time from those which then lit up my breast, and which I was charged 
by the Queen, my sovereign, to express to the President and people of 
the United States! (Applause.) Gentlemen, I du assure you that ag 
the thought of this contrast flashed upon me, my heart swelled with 
pride at the glorious nature of the mission which had been entrusted 
tome. (Cheers.) I envied at that moment no military conqueror; 
and lifting up my eyes to the sacred mount, where still stands an edi- 
fice justly regarded by Americans as their temple of Peace and Con- 
cord, I invoked the spirit of the illustrious dead! I adjured the spirit 
of the great American Republican, whom one of his biographers has 
described as pre-eminently the English gentleman, (Cheers) to bless 
the humble endeavours of one of England’s sons, who came to that spot 
with the earnest desire to reconcile the children of those who fought at 
Trenton or Yorktown to that old country in which are still to be found 
the tombs and trophies of their early fathers. (Cheers.) 


with which you received me. But shall I tell you where I again 
breathed the prayer to which I have just alluded? It was at the foot 
of that column which you have built as a monument of your triumphs 
in War, but which stands, let me tell you, ina eity which is initselfa 
far more glorious monument of your triumphs in peace ; (cheers) and 
I then conceived and determined to carry out that idea, which your 
toast, that I am now replying to, expresses so happily, and so kindly 
repays me for. (Cheers.) es, gentlemen, it did seem to me, that 
there was a difference between the conduct which should be adopted by 
the man who was enjoined to keep up a forma] correspondence between 
two small and distant Courts, and that man who had the desire to es- 
tablish a telegraphic communication between two great and kindred 
hearts, (cheers) it did seem to me that the United States of Ameri- 
ca did not present a theatre for the diplomacy of red tape, (cheers and 
for the diplomacy of that school which never writes but in 
cypher, (laughter) and which as M. de Tallyrand has said always 
speaks in the language best adapted to conceal the thoughts. (laugh- 
ter.) Ithought that you Americans were a people who would under- 
stand and appreciate the man who stepped out from the dark covert of 
official reserve and stood side by side with you on the plain broad plat- 
form of s-cial intercourse. (Cheers.) 
Your cheers, the sentiments which your President has just given, 
and the universal and hearty welcome which I have everywhere recei- 
ved, all convince me that I was right—a hundred times right. (Ap- 
lause.) Itis true that I hare received many invitations similar to 
that which brings me here, and which, however willing, I have been 
unable to attend to. My health, my avocations, render it possible, pro- 
hably that it may be out of my power, for a long period at all events, to 
aétend similar convivial meetings te-this. (Cries of no, m0.) But the 
present eng ent has been one of long standing, and it is agreeable 
to me to end for the present my course of good-fellowship with your in- 
telligent and kind hearted countrymen, on the spot where it conspicu- 
ously began. (Cheers.) At all events, however, the plan which I 
adopted, and which so far as my strength and ability would permit, I 
have executed, is still as much cherished by me, as it is approved of by 
you. I shall always rejoice at pees peneeee it, and indeed I believe 
that it has in no small degree tended to produce a perfectly different 
feeling between our two countries from that which previously existed. 
(Cheers.) Nevertheless, 1 am no erator, gentlemen, and if my words 
have ever reached your hearts, it has ever been because they rush 
warmly from my own. (Cheers.) I have not attempted to speak State 
papers on this or like occasions, (cheers and laughter,) nor do I now 
con over every word that passes my lips with the idea of guarding it 
against the possibility of a twisted or turned into some sense direct- 
ly foreign to my meaning. (Cheers.) I have never thought that I was 
addressing watchful enemies. I have always felt that I was speaking 
to intelligent and loyal friends; wasI right? (Criesof yes.) Yousay 
yes. Thank you. I knowit. It would be impossible for me even to 
tell you how innumerable are the proofs which I have received andam 
daily receiving of this fact—such proofs will ever be most dear to me. 
(Cheers. ) 
Nor have they perhaps (may I venture to say it?) been wholly unde- 
served. Ever thro’ my life, which from my earliest years has been be- 
fore the public, I have opposed wrong and defied injustice ; but I have 
never willingly offended any class, sect, or individual, (cheers) and 
whenever I have done so involuntarily, I have always been ready with 
a manly explanation or frank apology. (Cheers.) This conduct has 
won me some small consideration from men of all parties in my own 
country. I am equally proud to say it has done the same for me in 
yours, (cheers) and if in the continuation of my career amongst you, 
a career which has but one, one, one object, that of strengthening the 
friendly ties between our two nations, (cheers) I should at any time be 
unkindly misrepresented or ungenerously attacked. Such conduct 
totally at variance with the general character of yume noble people will 
not give me the slightest, concern, (cheers,) for I can wish for no bet- 
ter defence than that which I shall immediately find in your own pub- 
lic opinion. (Applause.) Yes, gentlemen, I say your public opinion 
for whatever may be the winds that agitate that deep sea, forever stir- 
red by the proud spirit of intellect and thought, no small sentiment or 
unworthy motive ever mingles with its mighty billows. (Cheers.)— 
And here, now and forever, I launch on those great waves, my charac- 
ter, with the confidence of a mariner who knows the glorious nature of 
the element to which he confines his fortune. (Loud Applause.) 





Stare or Ecypr1an MonumMeEnTs.—CHARGES AGAINST ANTIQUA- 
RIEs.—There is one sentiment left on the mind after a complete survey 
of the land of Egypt that interferes with and overshadows all others :— 
regret, namely, at the approach of the time when nothing will — 
there save the ruins of ruins,—the puny and pulverised fragments 4 
once stupendous relics. The string of this reflection lies in the w° 
needlessly. I should be the last to quarrel with the inevitable progress 
of decay :—it would be like complaining that the world went roun¢. 
Everything that we see here is condemned to throw off year by year 
less and less vivid impressions. Walls must give way, towers totter» 
columns sink,—even pyramids crumble by imperceptible degrees int? 
mounds. This is in the nature of things; and every touch of Times 
finger seems to hallow while it effaces. ut, wherever we go in Egypt 
we find also the hoar of antiquity, where it has been allowed to gather, 
rudely brushed away. Every ruin almost seems to be a newly-work®" 
quarry. The ground about is covered with chips and small fresh-lor 
ing fragments: so that it is extremely difficult at first sight to — 
the mind into a conviction that it is really brought into contact W’ 
the relics of remote ages. the 
These remarks apply especially to the Temples of Thebes and to “ 
Tombs in its neighbourhood. It would be no easy task to collect 
what way the spoliations are to be explained. In one place cert#iP J 
we know the Turks have been at work,—in another, the antique 
but in others, it is quite a puzzle to think how so much destrer “. 
can have been performed without apparent notice of any kind. * 
ever, so it is:—and really, while there still remains something W° the 
preserving, I cannot help suggesting that much of this is owing A an 
, | supineness of that very large class of persons who profess to nd be, 
interest in Egyptian antiquities. The proper plan, I think, wou" ™ 











Subsequently I visited Baltimore, I will say nothing of the kindness 
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: ver influence could be brought to bear to such a useful 
= a fomation of a committee, consisting of the principal consuls 
end to jdents in Egypt, charged with watching over the preservation 

ve monuments of the country, and supplied of course with funds to 
ae for guardians and inspectors. If such a committee were formed, 
Pa > the sanction of the Government,—some considerable good 
be ht be done; and I believe that there are many Euro who 
mg id not be sorry to relieve the somewhat monotonous life of Egypt 
= king themselves busy on this subject. Some of them would 
by, — the country every year. They would be in communication 
rs all travellers; and with ease te themselves, and surely profit to 
wit) orld-—would perform their self-imposed duty. 

: It may be said—why do they not spontaneously organise such a com- 
ittee? The answer is,—because the courage required would be too 
- at. One of the first things they would have to do, would be to in- 

“ere with travellers,—who would go home and write books full of 
terrible denunications against them. Yet, it is obvious that if we wishy 
to make the natives respect the monuments we must begin by respect~ 
- them ourselves. If we undertake to prevent the Arabs from draw- 
pe uaint boats and caricatures on the walls, for example, of the Tomb 
af han Hassan, we must interdict celebrated engineers and others from 
covering half a ceiling with their names in gigantic letters scrawled 
witha tar-brush,—and deny ourselves the pleasure of meeting the re- 
cord of the presence of a pleasant practical member of Parliament in a 
modern mis-shapen cartouche on the columns of Carnac. Again, how 
can we, With any chance of being attended to, forbid the Turk to de- 
molish a propylon for the purpose of making powder-works, if we can- 
not prevent other barbarians from smashing a whole chamber in order 
to carry off an historical record which derives its whole value and au- 
thenticity from its existence in that chamber ? To eave the monuments 
of Egypt at this time of day, it is necessary to surround them with a 
kind of superstitious respect ; and this cannot be done by & body which 
has not the sanction of the whole corps of savans in Europe and the 
support ofthe European governwents. 

eally, it is surprising to behold how things are left to themselves in 

thiscountry. There is the colossal statue at emphis, said to belong to 
the British Museum, which for years depended on the precarious pro- 
tection of an old Arab women, who was continually expecting and claim- 
ing a small salary of some 51. or 6/. per annum as guardian. Shegot 
about this much from a variety of consuls for some time; but the pay- 
ment was at last discontinued,—and, from what was told her, she 
based her hopes on the learned or the powerful in England. But the 
learned and the powerful never, I suppose, heard of her; and she died, 
leaving the statue in charge of her son,—who, in his turn, seems to live 
in hope. There is little prospect of his getting anything, however ; and 
very probably, in spite of his unrewarded zeal, the magnificent statue 
—by far the finest in Egypt—will ere long be burnt for lime. The 
neighbouring Pyramid of Dashour is being, I have already said, work- 
ed as a quarry; and I shall be very much surprised if this handy 
block of stone escape notice. . 

[am not much of an antiquary myself, and not a sanguine believer 

in the progress made in deciphering the hieroglyphical writings. But 
Jam certain of one thing :—that if ever any real addition is to be made 
to our knowledge of Egyptian history and chronology, it must be by 
studying the inscriptions in their vast sequence on the Temples and 
Tombs themselves, or in authentic copies,—not on detached fragments, 
stolen or smuggled away by enthusiastic antiquaries, each with a 
different and preconceived theory tosupport. Iam sometimes tempted 
to think that it is now too late to entertuin any rational hope of arriv- 
ing at the truth,—when I find that what some archeologists call docu- 
ments are merely bits of inscriptions, supposed to be valuable, which 
have been carelessly knocked out of walls, with all the context utterly 
destroyed and scattered about the floor in tiny fragments that can 
never be put together. If there were but one copy of Homer in the 
world, I think I should not tear out a line containing an historical 
allusion and light my cigar with the remainder of the page. This, 
however, seems to have been the plan adopted from Champollion down 
to Lepsius :—at least, if we may believe report, and I see no reason 
for doubting it. The last-mentioned ) Twn a moreover, has shown 
extraord nary ingenuity in inventing hieroglyphics ; and has not only 
spoiled the entrance of the Great Pyramid with a huge inscription 
several feet square—mistaken by innocent travellers for a relic of anti- 
quity,—but has even gone so far as to write the names of kings upon 
statues :—as in the great court at Carnac. For my part, if any very 
extraordinary discovery were brought forward on the authority of any 
stone in the Museum at Berlin, I should require that stone to Ye very 
distinctly afiliated to its original position before I granted my belief. 
Antiquaries, however, are curious a ; and in discussions wet 
requiring positive evidence would prefer being credited on pa ‘ 
Instance & tomb at Thebes, in which some one—I know not who-- 
fancied he had made out some curious fact with reference to the per- 
son buried therein; and having, I suppose, taken copies, actually 
defaced the inscriptions in twenty places :—wherever, in fact, there 
seemed to exist anything that would enable others to confirm or con- 
test his conclusions. 

Talking of antiquaries and collections, I am sorry to say that the 
wonderful gallery belonging to Dr. Abbott, of Cairo, is about to be 
sent to America for sale. Most people who have visited Egypt must 
be aware of the value of this gallery :—which within the last year, 
however, has greatly increased in scope. I regret its removal across 
the Atlantic the more because it has been got together on fair prin- 
ciples :—consisting of objects which once discovered would have been 
destroyed or dispersed but for Dr. Abbott. It forms a complete 
Museum in itself, illustrative of almost every point of the manners of 
the ancient inhabitants of Egypt: far more complete than any other 
can ever be,—for most of the ruins and tombs are now rifled; and Iam 
sorry to say the Arabs have been instructed how to manufacture re- 
licts,—so that every day the task of discriminating between what is 
genuine and what fabricated becomes more difficult,—Corresp. of 
London Paper, Alexandria, March 18. 





THe Great Coox’s Great ApvVERTISEMENT.—Mr. Soyer, the 
Master Spirit of the culinary art, thus puffs his establishment, at Gore 
ae Kensington, formerly the well known residence of Lady Bless- 

gton. 

“Amongst the numerous attractions of this extrordinary mansion 
and grounds (which inclose the famous and park-like Pré d’Orsay) and 
Le Vestibule de la fille de l’Orage—the Hall of Architectural Wonders 
—the Blessington Temple of the Muses—the Temple of Danaé, or the 
Shower of Gems—the Transatlantic Passage—La Foret Peruvienne, or 
the Night of Stars—the Grand Staircase, containing the Macédoine of 
all Nations, being a comegrotesquepanofunofunniofoolishiorama, or 
“Such a Getting up Stairs” to the Great Exhibibition of 1851, painted 
in fresco by Mr. George Augustus Sala—the Gallic Pavillion, or l’Ave- 
nue des Amours—the Temple of Phoebus—the Glittering Rocaille of 
Eternal Snow--the Bower of Ariadne—the Door of the Dungeon of Mys- 
tery—the Boudoir de la Valliere, or the Dorianna—L’(Eil de Beeuf, or 

lora’s Retreat—the Celestial Hall of Golden Lilies—the Grand Ban- 
queting Bridge al fresco—the Washington Refreshment Room, for thé 

ispensation of every sort of American beverage—Soyer’s Colossal 
Offering to Amphitrite—Cupid’s Delight—the impenetrable Grotto of 
Ondine—Hebe’s Mistake, or the Enchanted Fountain—the Aerial Or- 
chestra—the Baronial Hall, containing the late Madame Soyer’s cele- 

rated Pictures, and the complete Gallery of Eminent Characters by 
Count d'Orsay, munificently presented to M. Soyer by J. Mitchell, Esq. 
of Bond Street—Gigantic Encampment of all Nations, with Monster 
Tablecloth, 307 feet long, of British manufacture—Pic-nic Tents— 

‘gic Cookery. by Soyer’s original Lilliputian Kitchen—Marble Stat- 
ues and Fountains—-Bacchanalian Vases—-Emerald Pyramids—Gip- 
Sey Dell, and Statuettes 4 la Watteau, &c.” 





A sMART RETORT.—A person took the liberty to question M. Dumas 
ad closely concerning his genealogical tree. ‘‘ You are a quadroon, 
4 Dumas?” he began. ‘I am, sir,” quietly replied M. Dumas, who 
«4 sense enough not to be ashamed of what he could not conceal. 
* And your grandfather ?” * A negro,” hastily answered the drama- 
t, whose patience was waning fast. ‘ And may I inquire what your 
Srandfather was?” ‘An ape, sir!” thandered Dumas, with a fierce- 
peice made his impertient interrogator shrink into the smallest 
+ A 4 ; 

teniaante Au ape, sir; my pedigree commences where yours 
oun celebrated Bonn professor, Dr. Gottfried Kinkel—who has re- 
a rad and so strangely escaped from the prison of Spandau is about to 
Wine & course of lectures ‘ On the History of the modern Drama,’ at 
illis’s Rooms, London.—Sir George Grey has announced in the 








re of Commons that St. Paul's showman would vacate his office on 
the we May :—from that date the national Cathedral will be open to 
ri lic without the old tax of two-pence each visitor. This change, 
who will open only the great area of the Cathedral. The public 
still, we fear, have to pay the heavy fines so long levied for seeing 








the dome, whispering gallery, library, clock and vaults.——Three ac- 
tive and intelligent officers of the New York police force have been 
despatched to London, for a of identifying New York evil- 
doers, who may be desirous that city the scene of their 
operations, during its present crowded state-——Mr. Simeon, M_P. for 

ewport, Isle of Wight, has gone over to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and resizned his seat in Parliament. —~A splendid gold mounted sword 
has been presented to Capt. J. F. Watkins, of Roxburry, Mass., by of- 
ficers of H. M. Ships Columbine, Fury, and Hastings, for the gallant 
assistanve which he rendered in the destruction of a Chinese piratical 
fleet, on the 28rd of September, and Ist of October, 1849. Capt. Wat- 
kias was at that time in command of —_ steamer pm on the coast 
of China, and while cruising in search of a pee | vessel, came across 
a fleet of Junks, and the Columbine in chase.—He made fast to the 
man-of-war, and towed her to a position when she was enabled to bring 
her guns to bear with effect. The fight and chase was continued until 
the Junks were taken, and 1800 pirates either killed or made prisoners. 
After the pirates were driven into a creek, Capt. Watkins joined the 
boats of the Columbine in pursuit.—-—Barnum and Tom Thumb have 
started a new enterprise—a travelliug menagerie, of which the little 
General and ten Hlephants are to form the principal attractions. 
Master Tom is said to be enchanted with the thought of making a pub- 
lic entry in a Juggernaut Cur, to be drawn by the recently imported 
animals.——A railway is about to be formed between St. Petersburgh 
and Warsaw. The St. Petersburgh and Moscow Railway will be opened 
throughout in November next.——The Emperor of Russia has ordered 
Warsaw to be lit with gas, and the water of the Vistula to be conveyed 
in pipes throughout the city. 





Tue GrearCuess TOURNAMENT IN Lonpon.—The invitation which 
we were lately authorised to extend to American players from the man- 
aging committee of the Chess Tournament has, we are pleased to state, 
been responded to in the most spirited manner by the amateurs of Cin- 
cinnati. The Chess Club of that city has delegated as its representative 
Lowenthal the eminent Hungarian player who has been for some time 
a resident among them. Mr. L. embarked for England on board the 
R. M. Steam Ship Asia, at New York, on the 7th t. 





PROBLEM No. 123, sy H. R. A. of Westpoint. 
BLACK. 

















White to play, and checkmate in four moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No, 127. 


White. Black. 

1. B toQ Kt 2ch K toKt3* 
2. Kt to K 5 ch K to B 4 &c. 
3. Kt tke Q P tke Q (best.) 
4BtoB3 K to B5 
5. B to K’s are, captu- 

ring K’s Pawn when- 

ever he may venture 

to advance, 
1. *KtoR3 
2. BtoBch Qto Kt4 
3. B tke Q K tke B 
4. KttoK 5 KtwooBédb 





The two Black Pawns being now both on the Rook’s file, a litile careful play of the 
White Knight will ensure a drawn game. 





Appotutments. 


Lord Bloomfield is appointed Minister of Great Britain at Berlin, in the place 
of the Earl of Westmoreland, now her Majesty’s Minister at Vienna on the re- 
duced salary.--Sir Hamilton Seymour, now at Lisbon, is nominated Minister to 
St. Petersburgh.—Sir Richard Pakenham, formerly Envoy to the United States, 
and who has been on the retired list since his return from W ashington, is appointed 
a sty’s = ag — wena 

r. James, e Northern Circuit, has appoi stipendi 
of Liverpool, in the room of the late Mr. Rushton, The salary is 1, 


Avmyp. 


War-OrrFicr, May 2—4th Regt of Drag Gds ; Lt E H Lane to be Capt, by 
ur, v Cunningham, who ret; Cor J Glasgow to be Lt by pur, v Lane. 16th Lt 
rags ; Cor C J Smith to be Lt, by pur, v Dickson, pro. 1st or Grenadier Re 
of Ft Gds; Ens and Lt S Burrard to be Lt and Capt, by pur, v the Hon C 
Pakenham, who ret. 22d Ft; Capt F J Bampfylde, fr 49th Ft. to be Capt, v 
White, who ex. 27th Ft; Capt J Hay, frhp Veen, to be Capt, v W Butler, 
who ex; Lt E Barnes to be Capt by pur, v Hay, whoret ; Ens J D Downing to 
be Lt, by pur, v Barnes. 39th Ft; Ens and Adj W H Wilson to have the vob of 
Lt; Ens M C Wall to be Lt, by pur, v Johnston, who ret. 42d Ft; Capt H D 
Gordon, fr 78th Ft, to be Capt, v Hay whoex. 49th Ft; Capt T White, fr 22d 
Ft, to be Capt, v Bamfylde, who ex. 76th Ft; Lt F N Toole, fr h p 43d Ft, to 
be Lt, v Ratherfoord, pro to an Unatt Compy; Ens W P Hill to be Es, by pur, v 
Toole, who ret; J Vincent, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Hill. 78th Ft; CaptT R 
D Hay, fr 42d Ft, to be Capt, v Gordon, who ex, 8ist Ft; Lt J Oldright to be 
Capt, without pur, v Brev Maj Splaine, who ret uponfp; Ens T Hignell to be Lt, 
v Oldright ; Serg-Maj J Hurle to be Ens, v Hignell. 

The Birkenhead, steam troop ship, has arrived at Quebec, after touching at 
Halifax, conveying detachments to Luth places. Her rapid voyage of fourteen 
days to the latter has given great satisfaction, and it is to be hoped that the old 
transport-ship system will be abandoned. 


Navy. 


ad a7 the death of Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, Capt. Henry Meynell obtains 
is flag. 


magistrate 
2. a-year. 





PRomoTions.—Commanders George A Fraser, commanding the Sparrow sur- 
veying vessel on the coast of Ireland, and Frederick B. Montressor, to be Cap- 
tains.—Lieutenants James P. Thurburn and Jasper H. Selwyn, who recently paid 
off the Teazer at Woolwich on her return from the coast of Africa to be Com- 
manders.—Clerk John Mallard to be Paymaster and Purser. 


@vbituary. 


ADMIRAL Sir Epwarp Coprinaton.—We regret to announce the demise 
of Admiral! Sir Edward Codrington, G.C.B., one of the oldest flag-officers in the 
British Navy, whose brilliant naval career is identified with our national annals. 
The venerable and gallant Admiral expired last evening at bis town residence in 
Eaton-square, shortly after six o’clock. The gallant » hoon was son of Mr 
Edward Codrington, brother of the late Sir William Codrington, Bart. He was 
born in 1770, and had consequently reached the ripe age of eighty years. In July, 
1783, being in his fourteenth year, he entered the navy as a midshipman, and after 
a prebationary career of nearly ten years he obtained his lieutenancy. Without 
going into detail of the services rendered by the Gallant Admiral, we cannot 
notice his decease without mentioning that he was Lieutenant of the Queen Char- 
lotte in Lord Howe's action; that he commanded the Badet in Lord Bridport’s 
celebrated victory; the Orion, ander the immortal Nelson at Trafalgar; the 
Blake in the Walcheren expedition ; that during the Peninsular war he had the 
command of a squadron in co operation with the Spanish patriots off the coast of 
Catalonia; and was subsequently Captain of the fleet stationed on the coast of 
America. 

The crowning achievement in the life of the deceased Admiral was, however, 





the battle of Navarino, when the Russian and French squadrons acted under his 


general orders. The instructions issued by the Admiral for the positions of an- 
choring and the order of batle were concluded by Lord Nelson's well-known 
maxim, that “ if a general action should take place no captain ean be beuer placed 
than when his vessel is alongside one of the enemy.” The Asia, the Vice- 
Admiral’s ship, bore a leading part in the conflict. After having dis of two 
Egyptian men of-war, she became exposed to a severe raking fire, which carried 
away her mizen-mast and dismounted many of her guns. Vice-Admiral Codring- 
ton was himself struck, and his watch shatiered in his pocket. The victory, how- 
ever, was complete. In the Admiral’s official dispatch the condition of thé 
enemy’s fleet oo the morning afier the action is thas described:—* Out of a fleet 
composed of 81 men of war, only 1 frigate and 15 small vessels are in a state ever 
to be put again to sea.” Jn reward for this distinguished service, Sir E. Codring- 
ton was advanced to the dignity of the Grand Cross of the Bath; while from the 
Emperor of Russia he received the Grand Cross of St. George, and frum the King 
of France the Grand Cross of St. Louis. 

During the administration of the late Earl Grey the gallant Sir Edward was 
the naval Commander-in Chief at Portsmouth. Since the expiration of the usual 
term of service he bas not held any appointment. Sir Edward represented the 
borough of Devonport in 1832, and iu several ive i in the House of 
Comment In 1809, he married Miss Hall, of New Windsor, by whom he leaves 
a tami iy. 

A Parste¥ ARTIst.—We have to announce the recent death of Mr. John 
Henning, the well-known Paisley artist, whose studies from the Elgin marbles 
and Cartoons after Raphael obtained so much distinction for himself and contri- 
buted so a ~y the diffusion of a genera! taste for the Fine Arts amongst his 
countrymen, Mr. Henning was a self taught sculptor,—and devoted twelve years 
of his life, under great di culties, to the restoration of the Greek marbles brought 
over by Lord Elgim. His copies of these on a reduced scale are so well known 
and esteemed as to render eulogium on their merits here unnecessary. Man 
busts of his contemporaries remain to testify further to the excellence oft his hand. 
He was one of the men whom his native town of Paisley “delighted to honour.” 


Mrs, WaYLEeTT,—Mrs. Alexander Lee (formerly Mrs. Waylett) died on the 
26th ult., afier @ painful illness of seven years’ duration, which obliged her to 
relinquish. the profession of which she was so great an ornament. She bore her 
sufferings with patience and resignation. She was one of the sweetest and best 
of English ballad singers. 


Fatal ACCIDENT TO THE Hon. GRANVILLE EGeRTon.—We regret to state 
that accounts of the untimely death of this young officer have been received in 
town. Mr. Egerton was a midshipman on Board! her yx) ship Meander, 44, 
Captain the Hon. py see The frigate was at California, receiving trea- 
sure for conveyance to England. Mr. Egerton and a party of officers went on a 
shooting excursion, when Mr. Egerton’s gun buret and killed him on the spot. 
Intelligence of the afflicting occurrence has been forwarded to the Earl and 
Countess of Ellesmere, who at the last accounts had sailed from Malta for Sicily, 
in his Lordship’s yacht. Mr. Egerton was in his 17th year. 


Tue Countess oF Rapnor.—We regret to announce the death of this noble 
lady, which took place on Monday morning the 27th ult., at Lord Radnor’s seat, 
Coleshill, Berks. Her Ladyship had been in declining health for some time 
past, nev her demise occur somewhat unexpectedly. She was the 
daughter of the late Sir Henry Paulet St. John Mildmay, and married the Earl of 
Radnor in 1814. Her Ladyship was much beloved; by her death many noble 
families are in mvurning- 

Suddenly at Tenby, Lt. J. H. Morgan of the Royal Marines.—In London, by 
his own hand, Mr. Camp, principal Commissioner from Holland to the Great Ex- 
hibition.—In his 82nd year, Samuel Sandbach, Esq., of Woodlands, Lancaster, an 
eminent merchant of Liverpool.—At his residence, Chapel-house, near Wolver- 
hampton, in his 60th year, George Benjamin Thorneycroft, Esq, magistrate for 
the counties of Staffordshire and Bhrops ire—On the 2€th ult., at Ashford hall, 
Salop, Mejor-General Lechmere Russell, C.B., of the Bombay Horse Artillery, 
aged 64.—On the 30th ult., at his residence, 24, Upper Montague-street, Mon- 
tague-square, the Right Hon. Lord Montfort, in the 78th year of his age.—Lieut. 
Ralph T. Dickinson, youngest son of the late Colunel Dickinson, of Dalsthill-house, 
Staffordshire —At Hill-hall, Staffordshire, Thomas Cartwright, Hsq., late High 
Sheriff of the said county, aged 73. 








WaAntep Nos. 5 & 6 of this Journal, for the year 1250 for which 25 cents each will be 
paid on delivery at this Office, 


May !7th. 





R. CALDWELL, HAS REMOVED from 508 Broadway, to 103 Spring Street, 
corner of Mercer Street. gm 
my " 





A CARD. 


GRADUATE OF KING’S COLLEGE, TORONTO, (CANADA,) offers his services 
as Tuior, in a private family. He has no objections to travel, but would take char, 
ofa papil & the capacity or Early ap “ay A (lt oy te The most me 
iacto’ ren as cation &c., can be given. App! post-paid 
the O of the Albion, w terms &c. may be ascertained, J : 


Canada, May 1851. 





SAINT GBORGE'S SOCIETY, AND ENGLISHMEN 
— GENERALLY. 
of and Provineial Papers & Magazines, in 
Mabie guies ui, Room, 105 Bowery, near Grand Street. 
in England. Prineipal Scotch and Irish Papers taken. Admia- 
0 evening. Closed ou Sunday.—No Bar.—No smoking. 


yu ‘will find the 

New York, at the 
News from every Cou: 

sion 6 1-4 cents. Open 





FPREEMASONRY. 


Aue RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, with 30 Fay price $5. By remitting the 
money, the book can be sent by mail to any part of the United States or Canada. 


blished a new edition of Ruochefoucauld’s Maxims: Taylor s Elements 
hysical Theory of another Life. 
WM. GOWANS 


_ 178 Fulton street, New York. 


Shortly will be 
of Thought, and 





PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHBROUS, 


R MEDICAT COMPOUND, for restorin » preserving and beautifying hair, eradi- 
Oo cating scurf and dandruff, and curing Timeseae the skin, glands, and tom. Sear  stin; 
cute. » &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trigo- 
pherous has produced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
all the kingdom. 

From the Editor of the New York Express, April 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. 8 
Tricopherous is nvt only the c but the most useful pegeeeien for preserving 
hair in a beautiful condiuon, which come under our notice. It is recommended by some 
of our best che mists ond eee, and has been extensively and successfully in all 
paris of the country. e k it indispensable to a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
tothe public. It can be procured from all the best druggists, and in packages of halfa 
dozen les at a reduced price at Prof. Barry’s Office, 137 Broadway. 

po ba a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson : 

City Hotel, Sept. 1848.—Mr. Barry.—Sir: You have on to use my name as having 
ex ed the great utility of your Tricopherous fur dressing the hair. I have always 
found oils and pomaium to jon a harsh to my hair, and for three or four years it 
was fast falling off and much changed in color, but since uaing 4 Tricopherous I feel 
my head always comfortable, and my hair grown strong and thick. to the amazement of my 
friends and acqusintances, 1 have invariably found it gives the most genera! satisfaction. 
Please to send three bottles by bearer, who will pay you. CaTHarRine NELSON. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept. 22, 1850.—Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: 1 have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and du 
that period I nave had the advice of some of the must eminent physicians, and have tried 
the preparations for the bair and skin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to try ga Tricopherous. 1 did so, es a last resort, and to my surprise and 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis- 
order that at times | was partially blind 

G. V.M. Rapevye. 


Respectfully yours, } 
148 Columbia Sureet, brooklyn. 
Sold in large bottles, price 25 cents, at the principal office, 137 Broadway, New York, and 
by 9 aaa druggists and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 
my 








THE THIRD SERIES OF SATTLER’S COSMORAMAS, 
CORNER OF BROADWAY AND 13th STREET, 
wits BE EXHIBITED only one month. These Works of Art consist of a collection 
of 2 Views of Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, the Holy Land, Egypt, Ntbia and Arabia, 
and are taken irom Nature and painted in Oil, by Prof. Sattler. 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 





PORTRAIT AND MINIATURE PAINTING, 
IN OIL OR WATER-COLOURS. 
J. B. WANDESFORDE 
HAS REMOVED TO 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 


MR. 











LITERARY TRIBUTE TO JENNY LIND. 
G. P. PUTNAM BAS JUST PUBLISHED 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


VALA: A Mythological Y BY PARKE GODWIN. With numerous Mustrations. 
cloth, gilt (re“uced to) $1. 

“Tt isa eS AY ful park tto connect the leading incidents in the life of Jenny Lind with 
the heroic mythology of her native land. The tale itself is the most brilliant and beautiful 
ubute that bas yet been paid in any country to the genius and charecter of ihe greatest vo- 
calist ef the age.—Home Journal. - 

A tale of exquisite beauty, The illustritions are of great merit—N. Y. Tribune. 

The most true and deicate of all the lierary tributes we have yet seen paid to Jenny 


Lind.—Boston Chronuvtype, 

ALSO, NOW READY— 
THE EARL OF CARLISLE’S (Lord Morpeth’s) Travels in America, &. 12mo. cloth ; 50c. 
THE ALHAMBRA: BY WASHINGTON IRVING. Author's revived edition, with 
large adaitions, i2mo. cloth. $1 25 
COOP«R’S WATER WITCH—completing the series of the author's revised edition of 


the choice works: f Fenimore Cou per, ia 12 vols. 
SECUND LOVE; aTsle. BY MARTHA MARTELL. 12mo cloth, 88 cents. 


ROMANCE DUST FROM THE HISTORIC PLACER. BY DR. MAYO. 12mo. 
cloth. 75 cents. 





THE SERPENT SYMBOL IN AMERICA, &c. BY E. G.SQUIER. 8vo. plates, $2 25. 
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BOUSE PAINTING, DECORATING. Sy sus carne anne wepetnat- se COMER Shae 

AND PUBLISHER, ‘AND DEALER IN PRINTS AND ENGRAVINGS. mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, co.mander, will leave New York, ‘em 

PAPER-HANGING. NO, 152 NASSAU, CORNER SPRUCE STREET, and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the followiag days— wre 


A. C. PALMER bas removed from 525 Broadway, to 68 Lispenard Street, four doors 
from Broadway. 





REMOVAL. 
RS. GrEsem, begs to inform her friends and the public, that, on the Ist of May, 
M2: to remove her 


=1. telde of Squa 
Flac, an additional number of pupils. 





VERPOOL.-UNITED | STATES MAIL pemapentr ARCTIC, Capt. 
FS= ge This Steamship depart with the Mails for » ively, on 
Saturday, May the the 24th, a1 12 oclock, ".M. from her berth at the foot of 


No berth secured unti! peda fer. 

All letters and papers must pass through the Post Office. 

for freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5 Wall street. 

Positively no freight will be received on board after Thursdey evening, May 22 

The Steamer BALTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail on the 7th June. 





NEW YORK CHURCH ORGAN MANUPACTORY, 
GEORGE JARDINE, 


548 PEARL STREET, NEAR BROADWAY. 
iy feb s—Iy 





COLLAMORE HOUSE, 
532 BROADWAY, CORNER OF SPRING STREET, 


The House is it being but one square below Niblo', and for d esirab le 
rooms, eit in sult or ogo, mt com pare favorably with any house i == 
wrt be spared rende Proprietore to make it one of best houses and no pains 


poe Yd Fae yen | to the public and its patrons. 
ng up noawokoep at hen rooms, wili do well to make early ap- 
ea Mtoe feckilles abroed wishin rooms for the summer. 
0 familion from abroad wish the day 
PERRY & COLLAMORE, 


Corner of Broadway and Spring-st. 
New York, April Mth, 1851. 





SANDERSON’S COLLEGE HOTEL, 


No. 28 & 30 MURRAY STREET, NEAR BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

HIS favorite Establishment, having been enlar; during the fall, is 
TT for the reception and — sate? Visrroas. Being i a 
retired »eation, Tt pliances conveniences r 
sciatica har as and ‘buste, it is pecultariy adapted for families and fa 

comfort. Dinner served at Five vclock. rooms with private meals, 


ate mode charge. 
New York, April, 1351. 
A NEW BOOK FROM MR. WILLIS. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
RY-GRAPHS gow, Sa jog pow, ate A Life. 
By Na Fusco Wa fet ee portion of this has appeared in Mr. 
CONTENTS, 
7 ee ine Swe: Mateeen; 
ce] —Old Whitey and Sener poniet Tavior; Edward Everett ; Emerson ; Calhoun 
ELEBRITIES. a Wel att 7 














rs. Kemble Butler — 8 
; Sir Buiwer; os rete Mahon; Grace Greenwood; Fen- 
Cooper; Pred 


erika Bremer : = &c. &e. 
eTy.-Fashion and Intellect in in Now York Want Wie ving ony Married Ledios 
and their Pete | eae Society a0n Maunese New York; Opera ot Eu- 
racy; May-Day in New 


Ui ke.; poets hee Shawl 
Ferg Pa nye Me tte hour” 


NINTH THOUSAND! 
wa OF A BACHELOR, or, A Book of the Heart. By Ik. Marvel.} Illustrations 


C.S. has in press, to be published immediately, 
THE FRUIT GARDEN.—With 150 Cuts. By P. Barry. 1 vol. 12mo. 


LIFE OF ALGERNON seer we Sketches of some of his Cotemporaries, &c. 
By G. A. Van Santvoord. 


A GRAND MOTHER’S A Ella Rodman. 1 vol. 
THE GLENNS—A Family History. ByJ. L.M’Connel. 1 vol. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
Late Beker & Scribner, 
96 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street, 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 
JF8 THE CURE OF cou ah sion Gossenions = 0°P!N? 


COUGH, UP, 
the commun y celebrated remedy for diseases of the throat and 
— ait i no car wish to 2 the lives or health of the ie eaiened, but frankly to lay 
$235 them the opinious of and some of the evidences of its success, 
ourselves to make no 


fon which they can judge for themselves. We stnoaraly P 
false statemen 


Sy - eeecGaay, am Ol wok out any hope to suffering 
sy w ts not warran 

=e yt aoc an from the public into all we mm, 
af ate yd a the medicine worthy their thelr 


ft assured they will 
ry and patronage. 
From the distinguished Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica, Bowdoin College, 


Dear Sir : I delayed answering the receipt of your preparation, until 1 had an opportunity 
of w its effects in m ore heh de or in the families of = friends. 
re. . have now done with @ high degree of satisfaction, in cases both of adults and 


se have © found it, e' its ingredients show, a powerful remedy for colds, and coughs, and 
PARKER CLEAVELAND, M. D. 
Brunswick, Me., Feb. 5, 1847. 
ger m an Overseer in the Hamilton pm, in this City. 


C. Ayer,—I oa * been cured of the worst cough I ever had in my life, by 
Cherry Pectoral,” and never fail, when I have opportunity, of recommending it to o} 


Yours, respectfully, 
_— 3’ p. EMERSON. 


Read the following, and see if this medicine is worth atrial. This patient had beoome 
very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was unmistakeabl distinct,:— 
United States Hotel, es at brie gt} 
Dr. J. C. Ayer,—Sir : I have been afflicted with a painful affection of the p hom and all the 
oO settled consumption, for more than a year. I could find no medicine that 


reach my case, until I commenced the use of your “C Pectoral.” which gave 
me or , and I have been steadily gaining my strength till my health is well nigh 


Witte” us — r =i I - the gratification of curing with it my reverend friend , 
3 of Bampte istrict, o hee bern suspended from his parochial auties by 


ye 





a seven aie 
I have Geeme ot a certifying t these facts to 


Sir, euler at tfall 
ror, Psy. CALHOUN, of South Carolina. 
Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, sesubdaeuchiin Lowell, Mass. 





HERE IS A TIME FOR ALU THINGS, and the SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 29 Lud- 
gate Lay’ London, are happy to say, that while devote their assiduity to the 
‘or the Xone they are not J unminafal that have gained a pre-eminence. 
will maintain ence by selling the best waa es, having the most unparal- 
the most assiduous attention, combined with style and 
Spray. y stranger in London to inves their w ed collection 
of cloth ne suitable ee only for the present season, but to h 
the t~ Department, their system of charging separately for the cloth from the 
ng, has gained unbounded satisfaction. 
The Feady-made stock for the present season embraces everything that «kill and capital 
¢an comman 
Saxony dress-ccats, 18s. 6d. tu 30s.; extra Saxony, 33s. to 42s., frock coats 3s. extra; Sax. 
on Liama cloth paletots, sleeves &c lined with silk 2is, (this coat can be worn either as 
or over coat); oes 4 7s. to 128.; cashmere, 14s. to 20s. ; the Oxonian coat, 
colour, 16s, 6d. to 30s.; 8s. to 16s. ; quilting vests, 3s.; Alpacca 
tay colour, table of le of prices, Ee ‘plese of fashions, eal de to TX a ngomnreness by means of which 
own orders ; the in of those re- 
pm naval, vilitary or emigrant’s ouifits = sent aa eal parts of the kingdom, free of 


SAMUEL, BROTHERS, 2, Ludgate-hill, one door from the Old Bailey, — - 
t 








REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


P*4Fts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Banx 
un THE Unirep Kinepom; 


Also PackaGes or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Any Parr or Evrers, by 
nowanee, A. 47g? & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
Adams & Co’s, 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small parcels will be received till 9 pig M, of the day of sailing of EVERY STeame 
to Euro 4 Apli2.iyr. 





HARPS. 
J Boabie ncien ROO "Makers ond, Impsetors of Grend, Seat Grand, andStz Octeve 
5. F. would call the attention ofadmirers of this 
elegant collection he has for comprising every leand finish. From 
_ e the frat extablishment in urope, he is able to produce in: — 
as fit » tomem, perfec: mec e- 
a me r extremes of climate, country. Alist ofprices and 


NEARLY OPPOSITE THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK, 


Has on band, and constantly receiving by latest arrivals from London and Paris, a large 
assortment of fine ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GERMAN ENGRAVINGS, plain and beau 
tifally coloured, from the originals of LANDSEER, WILKIE, HERRING, STONE, H 
VERNET, and other eminent Artists. Studies of figures, and Landscapes by JULIEN 
LASALLE, LAFOSSE, FEROGIO, CALAME, and others. In this collection may be 
found a few very fine from the original plate engraved by DURAND, for Co} 
TRUMBULL. ofthe DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, SKELETON LETTER. 
Proofs, Price $5. Viewsof NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, BALTIMORE, and other Cities; HUDSON RIVER, SOUND, and WESTERN 
STEAMBOATS, and STEAMSHIPS of BREMEN, COLLINS, aad CUNARD LINES 
Also, Just Published, a series of Prints of the most Celebrated AMERICAN TROTTING 
HORSES, being very accurate portraits of the animals in harness, or under the saddle, and 
yecord of their best performances on the Course. For particulars see advertisement in 
Spirit of the Times. 

PRINTS DEAIEED ts ocapertor mana, & Overy variety of style, at short notice, and on 


ies lection of to be found in this , suitable f 
auulpaniote Or exportation, many oak Hany ya bt LY — febi—-an 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 





AS chained emong Furdetons Po eet ane a mm ce and distt- 
merits: a single trial wil] not fail to convince incredulous of its efficacy. 
TesTimoniaL.—From George = Dexter, M. D., of ‘ 
“1 have and in many 8 bed the which you pre- 
sented am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Tt has been with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
py em ine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 


those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and producing 
-~ Flatulency, Heartburn _Sonmvensey Ga. =, tho "Setzer Apron if 
Seed racemase. Lesa cUiashio veunty. Ouhartion obnoxious to 
chitdren, diaguise them as ap, ta many nae, however, ms whieh | bere ad ministered 





dprks » ate have readily taken it, and me to repeat the 

ieee persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will medicine of much 

rele n i Sey oe mere) notion which i ‘ meri wich ~ 

—_- > {Signed| GEORGE T. DEXTER MB 
Warren street, N. ¥. 

New York, March Ist, 1848. 

To Mr. James Tarrant.” 











No. 268 G street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 
““hlso forsale at 10 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 188 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & No, 31 East-Baltimore Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. , Charleston. H vannah Sickles & 
| Reese principal druggists the United Staies, 
june 





BROADWAY. 
Ts eae uTs om » rarest Wek ieee , both for referenceand 
tt commodious and iy furnished reading roome, rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with F sod American periodical and 
Members and have ef lnivedusing clvtngere 0s veedere to the 
Terms for and inheritable share, with an annual char, 
ak SS pa de TS cg - 
Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
96 Cornbill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Rmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Viec.—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838, 
“A Savines Bana ron THE Wipow anp THE Onrnan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW YoRK. 
John J. Palmer, Bache fick Tucker, 
Boorman, Bache apvers, 
Barclay Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel! 8. Howland, | Robert J 
Willlam Van H Joseph Gaillard, Jt 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 
Peseta, 4 L ReGen, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, | 
ronald Melivaia Dre A. MeCallon. 
BOSTON. 
M. Thacher, ‘ Seaver, 
Tereel Whitney,” | Bijan D. Brigham, 
Franklin Dexter, E Grattan, M. Consul. 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
my containing the rates of examples, names of agents, medi- 


,» prospectus, 
examiners, and Annval Report 1249, &c., can be had free f char lication at 
71 Wall strect and of Agents . yee oF 


Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(penis any such n arise] or otherwise. - as 

Thirty becomes due, without forfeiture 


a — allowed, after each pay of p 
Bartics hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at -~ time to a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


daily, at one o'clock. P. M., ai 71 Wall and at the 
SPeeme All communications to be ressed to = 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 





edical Examiners attend 
of the diferent Locel Boards and 





THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
yun s por ere s is prepared to grant Coy oN levee, whether os ange or Ra, 


iit concer been saeiti calculated = h eee Com 

m the most accurate data; and the pany 
enabled, from. its small Sapautioare. and the high rate of interest that money commands i 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low raie of interest at- 
tainable on investments LB me | een ve their generally large expenditure can 


ee ot 
is annually publiehed by th 
ay hE. yP by the Company and 
Ofno other Life oma oa = can it be said that it invests all its 





Funds in 
and that it does not consequent: bute to the immense sum of money which his yeary 
sent out ofthe Province to to Pay y British or Foreign Companies for that, in which[and this fe 
nearly a solitary instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbo: bouring States can can fairly offer 
competition. 


To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the paymen 
premiums, this this Company will grant Policies poyehies at death fairly capeenedaiion of ~ 
the velne of suc! ry Pop tL they may have made, and it further e’ es to purchase 
— for an eration after five or more full premians bave been paid 


OGhres’fourthe of the rofits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst 
ay holders thus cnmared. rae oe 
peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 








Pol 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 

1 — £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Age. Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarter! Age. Annual | Hf. Year! Quarter) 

Premium, Premmam | Premium. z “ Premium. Premium. 4 P = 

2 s. a. 8. 8. ad/|/Zs dj 8 da 
20 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 Iglu 015 4 >. ae 
25 22 9 1 10 oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 0 9 0 
80 29 8 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 . 2 010 6 
35 216 7 18 li 0M 9 35 26 4 i 012 #1 








Tabies of Rates, forms of proposal, and aii otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


mage? 9 THOMAS M. SIM 
. SIMONS, ‘ 
38 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1250. eee 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave H: the 16th, and NewYork on the 
S 1st of each month, as follows :— e os 





ST. DENIS woes Belen utes 
A st January...... oeeeee 
Follansbee, master. Jia Sis vos <scountas ‘1 i6th Jone ™% 
1st September... 16th October 
8ST. NICHOLAS, ist February .. ...++-+ 16th March, ’ 
Everleigh, master. Jia June. seeeeregenes se “Steam Sag 
Ist October... «+ (16th Netbeaber 
BALTIMORE, lst March.. + § 16th April, g 
Conn, master. = me FS ° +2 16th August 
st November. 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April...... terh May , 
Willard, master. Ist August sens} 18h September, 
Ist December. . .. «++: (16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisit 
comfort and ae pee of passengers and commanded by men of expeaunes tm ae he 





trade. The price of pessage is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers willbe orwarded free from ary charge but those actually 
a BOYD & HINCKEN, ween 





Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin,...Saturday.....+.+.+ Feb. 8 ‘Wednesday.....March 
Humboldt =... March :| oe ® 
Franklin eeee 5 cere 7 
Humboldt cece 8 cove June 4 
Franklin eee May $1 “ July 2 
Humboldt eees June @ soos July 0 
Franklin seee July 26 seen Aug. a 
Humboldt cece . B eevee Sept x 

dens Sept. 20 noone 4 
Humboldt sees Oct. 18 ceee Nov, b 
Franklin sees Nov. 15 eee Dec, Vi 
Humboldt coee Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2206 tons burthen 

nagih or counters, & by any vessels afloat. Their eee we 
dations for passen, are of the most approved kind. 


and returning. offer to 
1 tatbe, tdveainges ver eny ibe ine tw eon of ots tae sl ae ting 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, ...oesssseees- rh 
From Havre or Southampton to New York .ss.cccecsesseesssteceveseeses-f, 850 
we paste compet eombonteten, 
experienced Surgeon on a 
For ireight or peaage. apply t MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent,59 B 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre.’ ree 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southamptos 
feb 15—1y 
——s 
T= ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ben 
muda and St. Themas op Monday, June 9th , at noon. 
She has excelient accommodations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda....s...ceescseeececeses O35 
Do do Bt, ThoOMas,.ccccccecseccscesessess 0 
lar Mail communication between Si. Thomas and all the W. 
Islands, xan Haveset Vere Cruz, Venezuela, &c. late 
The MERLIN will take freight. A) to 
ely E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway, 


P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merlin, except through 
Post Office. apg 











TY Byree AND NORTH 
fon to lend ena aod saoubvo Maiooah 
Arable. Raperenscocss cooqsamnoons >t as Raat... 3 —— : 
Europa eapebeecetenvescscncdoeeea Si ditemtonanessamed ee 
seeeteeccceccecscececeeelt. SHANNOD Canade...+screeseeeeeeeessoee Will. Harrison 
! Cambria......serccececvceesseessoeed, Leitch 


AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betwee 
between Boston and Liverpool, Halt. 















itiea.:: Apel * 
America - “ 
Asia....... “tes ay 7” “ 
Europa. New. York... i “taal ae : 
eee eee eeeeereeee eeeeee + ceeeer ee eeereeee “« 
Cambria . coer BOBIOR . .ccceccecccscece eeeesceees 73S 4 « 
Africa . +. New York ...0s eocccecees “ 
Canada “ 
Asia .ecoe :.New York “ 
America.. Boston,. “ 
Passage from New York “or Boston to Liverpool.....+.+++00-$120 
not secured until paid for. 
Kn ekperienced surgeon on beyond an amount for personal expenses. 


and. Newepapers mut pas through the Post Orrice. 
for freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 


38 Broadway. 
F received and b: t in common 
geade’ "inough bills of lndine ote fives in Havre to New York. with Bria 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
he ships comprising this line are the— 


Doccccccece cosccsbe coceocconseseocbonesoocccs 
a 



















+ eevee. 5th, 1851 
-1%h, “ 
esesecsad, *f 
. 16th, 


27 
ssseee October capaedihs be 
-October ......25th, “ 
-November ..... 8th, “ 
«November ...- 224, % 
R ber ...- 6th, “ 
December ....20th, “ 







Ths PT aseTe 











veveee 21th, 


For freight or passage, apply =. 
D K. COLLINS, Ne. 56 Wali Street, N. Y 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 
E. G BER TS & CO. 13 Kin s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPE R, Jx.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, pie tery am ae nace 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are 
thereof therein expr: 


After the Ist of A 0 nex the rate of freight by the abo 
ed Hades fol t, ght by above steamers from Liverpool wil 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


as Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 


arranged for their sailing from each port on the ll every month, 
the ships to succeed each o' or in the folowing orien We et 






























” Sod Cc ns. ar eesduly Tes From Liverpool. 
e eee ro eeeeeeee eee e A 
Conse : Allens... ws nana | ati 4 Peck et 
Garrick.........0.:}...Adams.....- sccastealiitecense et van fee I tee 
Isaac Wright........... Furber......000. “Apr. ve ooAug. 1.....De@c. 1] ...0016.cceeee 
Waterloo .....00+.+.+.Harvey.. =stocseesooell bccnobadgieedticsss Piladn divuceas aD 6 
Montezuma.. -eDe Courcy.....ccee 16.cccces -.. seeaeseee]6| Feb. 1,..June 1...Oct. 1 
Henry Clay --Truman. 2 - « ecoll..... ook. ccoseell 
Columbia.. ° er. ene eee Bie coocee 16 
Underwrite --Shipley. eee eeRBecececcDsorcese 3B 
anhattan. ackstaff. - ov. 1 
SieBons. .»-+» oo ewes. Web. eee veel 
iow York....seceeess Siichne eb 1.... oboe ) 
We fet, Polat. .-rnconee, “Allen. eneecceoee ar aoe Oe oreo 
cvevcccccccgce POMNOGY.ccccecsscocd@uccecescc1Gscccseesc46]. Apr 3... Aag).,.Deel 
Mosel... ots: SOPDYsocc cc sas Beco BB Seeey «eed siege! ame 
ese 8 are largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ef 
perience, thir xb accom mosations are Gat con be desleed in in polst of combos on 
rnished every description o t kind. Puac 
the, day ofa ing willbe iy ad vg f stores of the bes 
of passage to Live + allelic 


SO eee eee eeeeeesses 


to New 
Agents for ships West ra aterloo, Constellaiio ka Underwriter, 


RM 
A. TAYLOR & CO,, bi eipeo! . 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons. pony ‘Clay, and ‘6 Garrick, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY CO. Liverpook” 
ve 
Agents for ships ¥ Manhattan Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidel's, 


saac Webb, and New York, 
GOODHUE & CO. 8 MARSHALL, & CO.N.Y. 


BARING, BROTHERS 4 & CO., Liverpoo 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS, 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 





———e 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following h will sue 
ee) ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing anally trom New 4 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the i3th end 23 th, and Ports 
on the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing frow 

New York. London 

Devonshire , ne x 
pee ot ningl Hows? May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8\June 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 


s arch | i 
Victoria ae ginksry Fo oth f Reb. “ye? aa) Ne ae as 13 
nag os > “ » 
a — ‘Warner, July. 8, Nov. 8, Marehd aus 2, Dee-1s, An” 
Ocean ratt, M “ m4) . 
Queen, new, Griswold Aug. 8, Dec'&, April's Sept. » 3 Jan. s Mey } 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “'24, % 24’ %  oglOct, i3; Feb. is. — i 





Be ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced n& 
egte. ors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, ke., are of the best d 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at e hout wines 
and liquors. Neither t the captains nor Lh Rn — a will be . bs for lewers, 
ply to packages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading are signed therefor AP 
Saly 1 OHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N .. 
uly 18 and to BARING. BROTHERS, & CO, Londo 
a, 











W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 








